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"I  just  thought  it  would  make  you  feel  better 
to  know  that  I'm  satisfied  with  what  I  bought." 


The  products  that  satisfy  most  are  the  brands  that  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves.  That's  why  advertisers  in  this  magazine  are  good  names 
to  know.  They're  proud  of  their  brands  'cause  they  satisfy  so. 
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"Pm  always  satisfied  most 
with  a  Brand  thaCs 
made  a  Name  for  itself!'''* 


MANUFACTURER 


DEALER 


CUSTOMER 


BRAND  Names  Foundation, inc.  •  437  fif  TH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16,N.Y. 


^  AT  EA? 

\Here  s  the  one  : 

/and  only  thing  : 

'/ /  really  new  : 

Tj  in  television!  \ 

ZENITH 
SPACECOMMMND 
REMOTEWTUHER 

nothing  between  you  and 
the  set  but  space! 

It  answers  silent  commands  from 
your  easy  chair... or  even  from  the 
next  room.  Turns  set  on  and  off, 
changes  stations,  turns  off  the  sound 
during  long,  annoying  commercials! 


ear 


It's  the  only  wireless 
complete  remote  control 
.  .and  only  Zenith  has  it! 


SPECIAL  FOR  LEGIONNAIRES 

As  part  of  the  introduction  of  this 
amazing  electronic  development, 
Zenith  makes  "Space-Command" 
Tuning  available  to  your  Post  under 
very  attractive  conditions.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  has  al- 
ready sent  your  Commander  a  letter 
about  it.  The  letter  also  suggests  how 
"Space-Command"  can  be  used  to 
bring  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to 
your  Post.  If  this  offer  has  not  been 
received,  urge  your  Post  Commander 
to  write  to  "Space-Command",  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  6001  Dickens 
Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois. 


THE  QUAIITY  GOES  IN  ^ 
BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON  l°P 

The  Royalty  of  RADIO,  TELEVISION  and  PHONOGRAPHS 

Hackcil  by  .17  years  of  leadership  in  ratlionics  exclusively 

Al  so  MAKICRS  OF   1  INE   HEARING  AIDS 

/enith  Radio  (."orporation.  Chicago  .19.  III. 
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Dont  miss  the  fitn  of  smolunff 

Ufadness     a  pleasure 
^thMlMaU! 


0 


Your  appreciation  of  PALL  MALL  yualily  lias  rniide  il  America's  most  siiccesstiil  and  most  imilated  cigarette. 

V^sXL  Mall  filters  tiie  smoke -but  never  the  fiin  of  smoking 


For  Flavor  and  Mildness 
Fine  Tobacco  Filters  Best 


Mildness  is  a  pleasure  with  PALL  MALL  because 
PALL  MALL's  greater  length  filters  the  smoke— 
but  never  the  fun  of  smoking.  You  get  every  bit 
of  the  flavor  that  makes  smoking  a  pleasure  while 
PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  traditionally 
fine  tobaccos  travels  the  smoke  further,  filters  the 
smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  So  don't  miss  the  fun 
of  smoking.  Buy  PALL  MALL  in  the 
distinguished  red  package  today ! 


Quit stoitdingr-  ♦  w  theu  are  Mild  ! 


©A.  T.  CO.  PRODUCT  Of 


AMERICAS  lEADING  MANUfACtUREIi  Of  CIGARETTES. 


rnotvioe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES] 


m  If  you  are  on  the  board  of  your  post,  scliool  or 

f  church,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  couiiiiit- 

f  tee  of  your  club,  you   will   be  inl  crest  i  d  in 

I  this  modem.  Folding  Pedestal  liaiiiiuct  Table 

I  Writ  I-  for  catalog  and  special  disc-ounts. 

\  Monroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 

i^^iClk  Sports  ate  FUN! 

-'---POWERMASTER  feet,  Be^r, 

'  HUNTING  CROSSBOW  ""^ 
80  lb 


275  heavy 

FENCING  SWORDS 
carbon  sprtng  steel,' 
polc,heil  metal  guards, 
solid  airier  grips, 
biooil 'ed  and 
silver  cordons, 
and  satetv  lies 
twotr)r$298 
>encing  masks  $1  each 


larpoon 

1.  Anyone  can  target-shoot  right  in  backyard 
Target  arrows  60'Hunting  and  fishing  $leact> 


WHAIM-0  BLOWGUN  SET  For  target  and  hunting 
30"  precision  melal  barrel  rubber  mouthoiece. 
(our  5 'Steel  darts  and  range  target.  RJIc 
accuracy  Can  shoot  over  200  ft.  $2" 
Extra  darts  6  for  $1  •  Extra 
powerful  5ft  longnfleblovigun. 
"  >ibleto2Vdt$695 

1  FREE  FOLDER  of  other  products  1  Satisfaction  guaianteed  At  sports  dealers  or  send 
WAMO  MFG  CO.,  Box  25-A,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 


MINK  $25. »2 

BRED  FEMALES  FOR 
APRIL  DELIVERY 

Book:  Domestic  Mink,  $1.00 

HARRY  SAXTON'S  MINK  RANCH 

Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


New  I9S7  Sparkles 

EXQUISITE 
BEAUTIES 

All  Occasion  Assortment 

J FREE  Catalog  and  I 
Money-Making  Guide| 


Make$S0,$75,$100  Extra  Money 

Start  a  GREETING  CARD 
^  &  GIFT  SHOP  at  home 

Show  friends  amazinj;  value.  New 
Style  ^eetinK  cards.  Take  easy 
orders  for  lovely  all  occasion  box 
assortments,  pift  wrappings,  nov- 
elties. Sensational  offer.  Profits 
to  lOOr'r.  Bonus.  No  experience 
needed.  Write  today  for  FREE 
TRIAL  Outfit  of  Feature  boxes 
on  approval,  FREE  Samples  Per- 
Bonal  Stationery  and  all  det.->ll5. 
NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
North    Abington     124,  Mass. 


Borrow  >100  to  '600 

BY  MAIL 


Need  money?  No  matter  where  you 
live  .  .  .  you  can  borrow  BY  MAIL, 
$1IJO.OO  to  $t)00.00.  .  .this  easy,  .juick, 
confidential  way.    No  endorsers 
needed.  Solve  your  money  problems 
<iui*'k]y  and  in  complete  privacy  with  a 
loan  made  by  mail.  Kmployer,  relatives 
and  friends  will  nt»t  know  you're  applyinjr 
l  or  a  loan.  Convenient  monthly  payments. 

Hush  coupon  for  LoanOrHcr  Blank sent  FREE  in 
plain  envelope.  No  oljIiKation.  No  anent  wilU-all. 

STATE  FINANCE  CO..  323  Securities  BIdg. 

Dept.   H.117,  OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 


FREE 

LOAN  ORDER 
BLANK 

I  — ^  — —  .]  In  Plain  Envelope 

I  STATE  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  H-117   !_ 

1 323  Securities  Bide-.  Omalia  2,  Nebraska 
I'lease  r  ush  KKliK  Loan  Older  Blank. 
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Amnitvl  yoit  trant  to  b<ir 


ANOTHER  WAR? 

Sir;  President  Eisenhower  lias  prom- 
ised to  stay  out  of  war  again.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  slogan  for  re-election 
w  as:  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  smiled  and  said:  "I 
promise  you  fathers  and  mothers  again 
and  again  and  again  that  your  boys 
w  ill  not  be  sent  to  foreign  wars."  Let's 
hope  President  Eisenhower  means  to 
stay  out  of  war  and  that  his  remarks 
were  not  just  "campaign  oratory"  as 
one  presidential  candidate  termed  his 
speeches. 

Name  Withheld 

Savannah,  Ga. 

HOPELESS? 

Sir:  The  letter  in  your  November 
issue  concerning  the  475  missing  men 
of  the  Korean  \Var  concerns  me  be- 
cause we  have  never  given  up  hope 
that  my  brother,  Lt.  T.  D.  Odenbaugh, 
a  Marine  pilot,  shot  down  near  Seoul, 
Korea,  and  believed  to  have  been  taken 
a  prisoner,  might  still  be  alive  and  a 
captive.  A  letter  I  received  froiu  Con- 
gressman Bentley  in  February  said  there 
w  as  no  question  that  this  very  serious 
problem  is  still  with  us.  I  quote  from 
his  letter:  "I  have  seen  reports  that 
more  than  500  American  soldiers 
known  to  have  been  taken  prisoners 
in  Korea,  still  remain  completely  un- 
accounted for.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  State  Department, 
etc."  The  American  Legion  has  al- 
ways stood  up  and  accomplished 
things  for  the  soldiers  and  I  am  hoping 
they  will  now  be  able  to  do  something 
for  these  braxe,  forgotten  men. 

Mis.  R.  H.  Carroll 
Ottiin/wa,  Imva 

Sir:  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  letter  of  Air.  Richard  P.  Shaddick 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine.  Aly  husband, 
Lieutenant  Dewey  R.  Henry  and 
Lieutenant  John  Shaddick  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  crew.  My  husband's 
name  also  appears  on  the  list  of  the 
453  American  servicemen  who  were 
captured  by  the  enemy  during  tiie 
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Korean  War,  unrcturned  and  unac- 
counted for  by  them,  ^^■hat  has  hap- 
pened to  these  men?  The  enemj-  had 
them— the  men  w  ere  not  known  to  die 
there— they  certainly  were  not  released 
when  the  truce  was  signed.  Where 
are  they?  Are  they  the  forgotten  men 
of  the  Korean  War?  I  urge  every 
member  of  The  American  Legion  to 
write  to  Washington  requesting  his 
representatives  to  do  everything  with- 
in their  power  to  secure  the  immediate 
release  of  ever)'  American  serviceman 
still  held  prisoner  by  the  communists. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henry 
Decatur,  Ga. 

GET  RID  OF  HIM! 

Sir:  After  reading  \()ur  article  on 
Harry  Bridges  in  the  October  issue  I 
really  boiled.  ^\'hy,  oh,  why  can't  the 
good  American  people  get  rid  of  him? 
Our  boys  got  rid  of  Hitler  and  others 
who  threatened  our  lands  and  homes. 
Why  are  the  people  of  these  United 
States  letting  a  thing  go  like  this? 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Sclinstcr 
Beaver,  Okla. 

LUCE  VERSE 

Sir:  Tell  me  this  in  mournful  num- 
bers: 

Have  we  made  our  lives  sub- 
lime? 

Our  Conx  ention  was  ignored  by 
Photos  in  both  Life  and  Time. 

Tobia.s  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

▼  In  view  of  many  letters  from  Legion- 
naires complaining  about  the  Time- 
Life  method  of  co^ering  previou.s 
Legion  Conventions,  our  impression 
was  that  neither  magazine  was  being 
read  by  our  members.        The  Editors 

MISSED  MY  BUDDY 

Sir:  I  am  no  musician,  but  I  know- 
that  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  page  11, 
\'ou  missed  the  song  of  1917-1919.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  "Aly  Buddy"?  en 
yet  it  gives  me  a  feeling  that  no  other 
song  can  cause,  and  it  does  not  ha\  e 
to  be  sung  by  Schuniann-Heinck  to 
do  it.  .-Xnd  let's  remember  that  besides 
doughbo\s  there  were  marines  and 
and  sailors  who  sang.  Your  list  is  goo(.l, 
l)ut  put  "\\y  Buddy"  at  the  top,  and 
add  the  Navy  parody  on  "Smiles"  as 
sung  b\'  Bebc  Daniels.  Too  much  to 
ask? 

AVendell  R.  Lerch 

McLiina,  Ohio 

MEN  .  .  .  NOT  WANTED 

Sir:  September  issue's  "Jobs  for  Un- 
employed X'ctcrans"  la\  s  bare  a  cruel 
blot  in  .American  business  polic\\  The 
liroud  boast  of  70  million  jobs,  promo- 
tion-from-within,  and  large  25-year 
clubs  (of  those  who  started  earl\  ),  is 
one  story.  Another  side,  as  an  employ- 
ment expert  in  Chicago  recently  ex- 
plained, is  that  in  getting  a  good  job, 
a  man  past  35  has  one  strike  against 


Iiiiii;  two  if  o\  cr  45-.  tliree  if  past  55. 
w  itli  not  respect  but  "suspect"  for  a 
man  in  the  60  s.  W'iiat  is  an  educated, 
experienced  veteran  to  do  during  tlic 
20  years.  45  to  65?  A  tragic  waste  of 
human  resources.  Oil.  iiis  wife  can 
easil\'  get  a  job;  millions  of  wonicn 
can!  I  Why  doesn't  the  old  (Chairman 
of  the  Board  tell  liis  smart  personnel- 
trainees.  "Let's  correct  this  un-Chris- 
tian  pattern  NOW.  W  hen  a  job  can't 
be  filled  from  w  ithin.  hire  men  up  to 
62  in  good  health  and  personalit\"  at 
regular  wages  mcreh-  reduced  b)'  an 
age-factor  of  i  to  7  percent  to  cover 
tliat  troublesome  group-insurance,  and 
quicker  retirement." 

Name  Witlilicid 
Fort  IJ'nyiic,  liid. 

BACK  IN  SERVICE 

Sir:  On  October  2",  1956,  lia\  ing  ap- 
proached the  age  of  60.  I  had  com- 
pleteii  m\'  application  for  retirement 
from  the  Xa\  al  Reserve.  This  covere<l 
a  period  of  38  \  cars.  including  serv  ice 
in  the  two  \A'orId  W  ars,  and  some  25 
other  periods  of  active  dut>"  for  \  ari- 
ous  purposes.  The  application  was 
mailed  after  w  orking  hours.  Arriving 
home  from  dinner  eaten  out.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  letter  from  Board 
No.  57,  Sclectixe  Service.  San  Alateo. 
California,  directing  registration.  In- 
structions ha\e  been  complied  with. 

Coiiidr.  Laiiience  A.  Jiidin,  I'SNR 

Biirlii/!j,iViu\  Calij. 

GOOD  IDEAS 

Sir:  Recently  [  stopped  at  a  Post  in 
North  Carolina  where  the\  had  a 
Sw  ap  Corner.  Anyone  w  ishing  to  sw  ap 
something  for  something  else  left  his 
wares  w  ith  a  note  stating  what  he 
would  trade  for.  Another  thing  this 
Post  did  w  as  to  help  a  member  out  of 
work.  If  a  member  needed  a  job  a 
committee  of  four  contacted  employ- 
ers in  an  effort  to  get  the  member 
empkn  ed.  In  the  past  tw  o  years  the>- 
ha\e  helped  17  members  to  get  jobs 
and  there  are  no  uncmplo\  ed  mem- 
bers at  the  present  time. 

Name  ^Vithhtid 
Blue  field,  I'j. 

DISENFRANCHISED 

Sir:  I  am  ?0  years  old  and  a  veteran  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  of  W  orld  W  ar 
II.  Looking  back  one  w  ill  see  that  I 
have  been  eligible  because  of  age  to 
vote  in  three  presidential  elections. 
Vet.  out  of  these  three  elections  I  have 
been  allowed  to  \ote  in  only  one. 
Why?  Because  in  1948  when  .Mr. 
Dewey  and  President  Truman  were 
presidential  candidates  I  w  as  guilty  of 
attending  a  college  some  300  miles 
from  home  in  a  neighboring  State.  I 
was  denied  the  rigiu  to  vote  since  my 
home  State,  Pennsylvania,  didn't  al- 
low an  absentee  ballot.  In  1952  when 
General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son were  candidates,  I  was  26  years 
old  and  allowed  for  the  fir.st  time  to 
( Commie d  on  page  41) 


Helping  to  speed  your  telephone  call.  Tclcijbonc  man  H\ron  Jensen  tests  the 
intricate  equipment  tliat  gets  your  nunil)cr  qnidh  and  accurately,  photographs  by  ansel  adams 


He  keeps  an  electric  brain  tliinking  clearly 

You  benefit  from  skills  like  his 
whenever  you  use  the  telephone 


E\'cry  time  you  make  a  call  over  a 
dial  telephone,  ycju  start  an  eleetric 
iMain  "tliinking"  in  one  of  our  offices. 

First,  it  tells  you  when  to  start  dial- 
ing by  means  of  a  tone.  Selects  your 
number  automatically  from  many 
thousands  or  millions.  Then  rings  your 
party  or  tells  you  the  line  is  busy. 

Such  equipment  is  indeed  remark- 
able. But  with  all  its  electronic  magic, 
it  still  needs  the  help  of  people.  Day 
and  night,  there  is  continuous  cheek- 
ing and  maintenance  by  telephone 
office  craftsmen  like  Byron  Jensen. 

"Big  part  of  the  job,"  he  says,  "is  to 
keep  trouble  off  the  lines.  For  every 
one  of  those  calls  is  important  to  some- 
one. And  some  can  be  very  important. 

"Not  only  personal  calls,  but  fire 
alarms,  burglar  alarms,  radio  programs 
and  even  newspaper  pictures  go  through 
this  same  equipment." 

Each  Sunday  Byron  teaches  a  class 
for  boys.  Many  of  his  evenings  and 


week  ends  are  devoted  to  Boy  Scout 
work. 

For  a  person  who  enjoys  helping 
others,  he  finds  his  telephone  w  ork  par- 
ticularly satisfying. 

"Whenever  I  watch  those  dial 
sw  itches  work."  he  says,  "I  get  the  feel- 
ing I'm  at  the  nerxe  center  of  the 
coninumity." 


Instructing  Boy  Scouts.  R\ion,  a 
troop  chairman,  shows  scouts  how  to  orient 
tlicmsches  with  a  map  and  compass  in  the 
beautiful  Wasatch  Range  near  Provo.  lUah. 


Working  fogefher  fo  bring  people  iogeflter 
BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Bkck 


Hey  Mabel. . . 


THE  PREMIUM  BEER  AT  THE  POPULAR  PRICE 

i 


There  goes  that  call  again.. . 
r  for  the  finest  beer  of  all  again 

It's  a  friendly  call ...  a  cheerful  call  —  ftie 

call  for  Carling  Black  Label  Beer,  it  will 
please  your  taste  —  and  your  purse,  too! 

Next  time  you  buy,  give  Black  Label  a  try. 

The  best  brews  in  the  world  come  from  CARLING 


CARLING   BREWING  CO.,  Cleveland.  O  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Belleville,  III.,  Natick,  Mass. 


ajTro-fff  HOMES  CUT  buhdiho  costs 


CHOICE 
OF 

57  ^ 

DESIGNS  J 


Build  your  own  home  and  save 
the  builders'  profit  —  plus  savings 
in  lumber  and  labor  with  Sterling 
Ready  -  Cut  -  Homes.  Anyone  can 
assemble  with  simple,  easy  to 
follow   plans   furnished.  Every 


ORDER  NOW 

SAVE  UP  TO 


house  complete  with  all  lumber, 
roofing,  nails,  glass,  hardware, 
paint,  doors  and  windows,  marked 
ready  to  erect.  Freight  paid. 
Complete  building  plans  ready  for 
tiling  at  low  cost.  Sold  separately 
if  desired.    Write  today! 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  AND  TIMBER  CO. 
DEPT.   AL-17  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


PRICED  FROM 

$2150 

Five  Easy 

 Payment  Plans 

Send  25c  for  NEW 
COLOR  CATALOG 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


r. 


and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
Up  to  $30.00  in  a  Day 

Mail  L'uiipon  for  this  FreeTailoririK 
^Sample  Case  packed  with  150  beau- 
tiful, biK-value  suit  and  overcoat 
fabrics.  Take  orders  from  friends, 
fellow  -  workers,  others,  for  tine 
quality,  Tnade-to-measure  clothes, 
rocket  big  cash  profits  in  advance. 
Because  wearing  our  suits  and  over- 
coats brings  more  orders,  we  mako  it  easy 
1  to  Ket  your  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  Ni> 
expent-nre  is  needed.  SATISFACTION  (UI AR A NTKEIt. 
SKND  NO  MONKY.  Just  till  out  and  mail  f-<.iiiM,n-  t-  iiay  I 
J.C.  FIELD  &  SON,  Harrison  & Throop  Streets 
DEPT.    C-1605  C  H  IC  AGO  7  .  ILLINO  I  S 


J.  C.  FIELD  &  SON,  Dept.  C-  160S  I 

Hairison  &  Throop  Sts..  Chicago  7,  III.  | 

Deur  Sir:  I  WANT  A  M AL)E -TO -  ME ASURE  SUIT  TO  WEAR  | 

AND  SHOW,  without  pavine  Ic  for  it.  Rush  details  and  Sample  I 

Kit  of  actual  fabrics,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  | 

NAME___     AGE   | 


-STATE   —  I 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congresi  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Go's,  to  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lands. 
(Payments  if  desired)  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

R772-L  SUNSET  BLVD..   LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF 


NEW  CHEIVIiCAL  MITT 

Sensatii.iiiil!  i>\i\  W  irul-.w  <  l.aiKr'  Uses  "nowater.no 
messy  luiuids.  Ohemicaily  Ireuted.  Simply  jclide 
(lows:  leaves  kUiss  sparkling  clear.  No  neatim;  water,  no 
heavy  buckets  to  carry.  No  rnK*»-  powders .  spon^res  cham- 
ois. No  mess  or  muss.  No  red  chapped  hands.  Dust.  oirt.  ^riime. 
foK  flisiippear  like  ni;i«u--    lokf  ordcrtt  Jrom  Ji  uiifls  '    huru  monfuf 

SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAL  SV^r.^.^.^-'X 

fiend  name  at  once.    Ilurrv.    I'ostcard  will  do    SKND  NO  MONEY  — 

iu.\l  ijour  naiiw.  km  is  i  EE  Co..  ocpi.  1456,  akron  s.  ohio 


COR  I  N  E  R 


AS  WE  TOLD  YOU 


TWO  HUNDRED  million  Moslems 
are  being  wooed  by  Russia,  and  per- 
sistent efforts  are  beginning  to  pa\-  off.  A 
wave  of  violence  and  rampant  national- 
ism has  already  engulfed  the  entire  Mos- 
lem world.  \  \  irtual  holy  war  has  been 
declared  against  the  AV^est,  and  all  the 
while  commie  agents  have  been  every- 
where thoroughly  sowing  their  seed.  At 
stake  are  not  only  the  teeming  millions  of 
the  Middle  East,  but  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  North  .\frica.  .  . 

The  foregoing  was  not  taken  from  last 
night's  newspaper.  It  was  published  in 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1952.  The  article,  "The  Explosive 
Middle  East." 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  HARRY 


MORE  RECENTLY,  in  last  October's 
issue  to  be  exact,  we  presented  \'ic- 
tor  Riesel's  account  of  the  \\"ay  in  which 
Harry  Bridges  holds  the  strategic  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  his  red  paw.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  opened  hearings  on  the 
subiect,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
communists  control  the  Islands.  On 
October  16  the  following  exchange  took 
place  between  Robert  Morris,  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  W\\- 
liam  B.  Stephenson,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  oi  Subversive  .Activ  ities  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Our  Commission  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  terms  "C'ommunist 
activity''  and  "union  activity"  are  not 
s\  nonymous,  but  that  the  major  focus  of 
the  Communist  problem  in  Hawaii  lies 
w  ithin  the  leadership  class  of  these  two 
unions. 

Mr.  iMorris:  Does  that  mean,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  that  those  Communist  lead- 
ers who  are  union  leaders  have  confined 
tiicir  activity  in  the  Islands  to  tr.idifional 
union  efforts? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  It  does  not.  These 
Communist  leaders  ha\e  acted  in  dual 
capacities.  \Vhile  performing  the  normal 
functions  of  trade  imion  leaders,  they 
have  also  performed  functions  on  behalf 
of  the  Communist  Party,  useii  facilities 
and  funds  of  their  unions  for  Communist 
purposes.  For  example,  the  1LA\'U  radio 
programs  have  been  used  to  present  Com- 
munist speakers,  union  funds  have  been 
donated  to  C  nmmunist  fronts,  and  the 
premises  of  tiie  lEW'U  have  been  made 
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a\ailablc  for  functions  of  a  Communist 
front. 

As  was  detailed  at  length  in  our  last 
report,  IL\A'U  funds  lia\  e  been  extensive- 
ly used  to  make  available  Communist 
propaganda  directh^  to  its  membership. 
It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
ILW'U  has  sent  Communist  materials  to 
the  public  school  teachers  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

Air.  iMorris:  Have  the  Conununists 
been  able  to  exercise  control  or  direction 
over  the  ILW'U? 

iMr.  Stephenson:  The  Commission  has 
consistently  reported  specific  instances  of 
Communist  control  and  direction  of  the 
ILWU. 

Air.  Alorris:  Who  is  the  national  lead- 
ership of  the  ILWV? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Harry  R.  Bridges  is 
the  president  of  that  union. 


MORE  MODERN  ART 


MORE  than  a  year  ago  we  published 
an  article  entitled  "Art  for  XA'hose 
Sake?"  in  which  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  the  phonies  and  poseurs  who 
make  a  handsome  living  with  their  daubs. 
Of  course  the  article  brought  screams  of 
anguish  from  those  whose  mecca  is  the 
establishment  down  the  street  from  us 
which  does  business  under  the  name 
Aluseum  of  Alodem  Art. 

However,  the  silly  stuff  continues. 
From  Nashville,  Tenn.,  comes  word  that 
a  newspaper  reporter,  one  Charles  Fon- 
tenay,  of  the  Teiinesseaii,  was  awarded  a 
blue  ribbon  for  a  canvas  he  entered  in  a 
competition  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair. 
His  masterpiece  was  an  old  piece  of  can- 
vas he  used  to  wipe  oflF  his  knife  after 
scraping  his  palette. 


EQUAL  TIME  FOR  RUSSIA 


ON  OCTOBER  4th  CBS-TV  pre- 
sented a  90-minute  play  based  on 
Pat  Frank's  novel  Forbidden  Area.  You 
may  recall  this  thrilling  story,  which  told 
how  a  small  group  of  Soviet  saboteurs 
managed  to  create  ha\  oc  in  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  has 
more  than  a  germ  of  truth.  Alillions  of 
words  of  evidence  prove  conclusively 
that  the  communists  are  adept  at  infiltrat- 
ing where  they  can  do  damage,  and  the\' 
have  a  faculty  for  moving  into  positions 
w  here  thc.\'  can  exert  maximum  pressure. 
As  Senator  Eastland  brought  out,  e\en 
some  of  our  greatest  new  spapers  ha\  c  un- 
w  ittingly  played  host  to  communists,  and 
it's  barely  possible  that  this  causes  them 
to  dislike  intensely  an\'  investigating  com- 
mittees, and  to  react  strongly  when  people 
are  told  about  communist  techniques. 

Anyway,  we  were  interested  in  what 
The  Neiv  York  TtDies  had  to  say  about 
the  exciting  and  forcefully  presented  T\^ 
version  of  Forbidden  Area.  Its  radio-T\' 
columnist  snecringly  reported  that  if  "ran 
the  gamut  of  hokum,''  called  it  "ridicu- 
lous," and  opined  that  "It  was  a  pit>", 
too,  that  'Playhouse  90'  had  such  a  limp 
take-off."  However,  he  saved  his  most 
revealing  crack  for  the  end: 

"The  Strategic  Air  Command  should 
ask  for  equal  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  should  Russia." 


I  ST  riTfRSBURC 


Never  Before  at  Such  Low  Cost!  . 

IMPROVED  HOMESITES 

in  a  Fashionable  Florida  WATERFRONT  subdivision! 

NAPLES  4, 


f  SARASOTA 


harbourVheights 


LOTS  ONL.V 


DOWN 


A  MONTH! 


NO  INTEREST  OR  TAXES! 
Mff  TITLE  GUARANTEE  POLKYl 


ENTIRE  PROPERTY  (2.090  acres') 
lies  along  lovely  Peace  Ri/er  at 
Punta  Gofda.  scemc  '"gateway  to 
the  Gulf  'on  U  S  41  Note  nearness 
(o  aM  major  cities  on  Florida's 
flourishing  West  Coast' 


EVERY  HOMESITE  within  2  minutes  of  the  water!  River  fishing 
and  boat  dockage  "at  your  door"  . . .  world's  finest  tarpon  fishing 
|ust  5  minutes  away,  in  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Gulf! 

FREE  MEMBERSHIP  included  In  private  Country  Club  &  Yacht 
Anchorage  when  completed.  Includes  free  use  of  swimming  pool, 
fishing  piers,  putting  green,  tennis  and  shuffleboard  courts. 
Charter  boats  available! 

JUST  MINUTES,  by  boat  or  car,  from  downtown  Punta  Gorda, 
thriving  Florida  West  Coast  city  with  schools,  churches,  modern 
shopping  centers! 

A  PLANNED  COMMUNITY:  lovely  winding  streets;  dedicated 
sites  for  parks,  schools,  churches,  and  shopping;  all  utilities! 

MINIMUM  LOT  SIZE  a  roomy  40'  x  125'.  To  protect  your  resale  value,  homesites  consist  of  two-lot  minimum. 
Naturally,  waterfront  lots  include  riparian  rights. 

INCREDIBLY  LOW  PRICES  start  at  $479.00  per  lot-just  $12.00  down,  and  easy  $12.00  a  month  payments! 

EXCELLENT  INVESTMENT-for  year-     NO  HIDDEN  CHARGES-no  interest,  no  taxes,  no  closing  costs! 

round  living . . .  winter  home  . .  retire-     ^^^^  CLIMATE-average  temperature  71.2'  year  'round ! 
ment ...  or  for  possible  resale  later  at 

many  times  the  original  price!  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  of  $5000  yearly ;nostateincometax! 

^imc  CofdMomi  hom 

with  a  FLORIDA  FLAIR 

Styled  and  Crafted  with  incomparable  skill 

^dtiM  JLujuuj 

AT  FASHIONABLE 

HARBOUR  HEIGHTS 


THAT  LUXURY  LOOK... 
SO  LOVELY  TO  LIVE  WITH 

Hatbour  Heights  Bteeze-conditioned  Homes  were 
designed  to  enhance  your  most  cherished  possessions 
and  memories  , .  to  enhance  your  site  and  be  enhanced 
by  It '  They  otter  classic  elegance  with  modern  concepts 
ol  Flonda  living  and  a  promise  of  delightful  surprises 
wilhin-to  be  cherished  beyond  all  your  tomorrows. .. 
setting  the  mood  tor  a  truly  beautiful  future. 


SPACIOUS,  GRACIOUS 
. . .  and  impressively  imposing 

Original  ideas  conceived  by  some  of  Florida's  most 
distinguished  architects... as  individual  as  they  are 
appropriate  to  the  region.  Crisp,  new  ideas,  exciting 
enough  for  your  gayest  mood  . .  imaginative  ideas  that 
add  to  the  luxury  of  living  ,  practical  ideas  that  provide 
the  utmost  in  convenience  and  efliciency-all  brought 
together  with  a  skillful  regard  for  each  other .  .  awaiting 
you  and  yours  to  achieve  their  greatest  distinction 

Homes  from  >S,79S  lo  >12.9S0   Buili  on  your  sile  oi 
Harbour  Heights  by  F  1  R  Developers.  Inc   of  Miami  ond 
Punio  Gordo.  To  receive  colorful  34.poge  Housing 
Brochure,  use  coupon. 


HARBOUR  HEIGHTS 

NEAR  THE  GUIF  AT  PUNTA  GORO A,  FLORIDA   Member  Punta  Goida  Charlotte  County  Chamber  ol  Commefce 


Chorlotte  County  land  &  Title  Company  Dept.  RN-2 

P.O.  Box  490,  Punto  Gorda,  Florida 

Please  rush  FREE  lull  color  brochure,  ground  plan  ol  subdivision,  and  application  form, 
so  that  I  may  hsve  the  benefit  of  prompt  early  choice. 

Check  here  for  Housing  Brochure 


Name  .  . 
Address 

City  


THIS  COUPON 
STARTS  YOU 
TOWARD 
OWNING 
VALUABLE 
WATERFRONT 
PROPERTY  — 
Cllf  IT  MSWL 


. . .  Zone  State  
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Start  your  own  business! 

Here's  YOUK  chance  to  start  a 
money-making,  year-'round  busi- 
ness of  your  own  and  make  the 
success  you've  dreamed  about. 
R.  O.  Donnley  took  in  $40  in  seven  hours.  O.  W. 
Ware  landed  a  $750  hotel  job,  R.  Traynor  grossed 
over  $450.00  in  five  days.  Homes,  hotels,  offices, 
clubs,  offer  you  big  profit  possibilities.  Auto 
upholstery  also. 

NO  SHOP  OR  OFFICE  NECESSARY.  You  clean 
furniture  on  customers'  premises.  No  hauling.  No 
high  rents.  Supplies  inexpensive;  operate  from  your 
home.  What  you  take  in  is  mostly  profit. 
•  If  you  want  to  be  your  own  boss — free  from 
layoffs,  strikes  and  bosses,  we  will  help  you  to 
start  and  succeed.  Don't  delay  .  .  .  read  the  facts, 
then  decide  for  yourself. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO. 

117  "D"  PL.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Without  obligation  rush  your  FREE  booklet 
about  how  I  can  start  my  own  permanent,  prof- 
itable electric  Upholstery  Cleaning  business. 


Name_ 


Address_ 
City  


Zone  State  . 


/how// 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG,  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Crriituatu.'^  re|><'rt 
niiikiiii;  sub.slantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  vour 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  women  of  all  aties, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales,  Property 
Maiiajrenieiit.  AppraisiiiK.  I^mns.  MortKages.  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for   free    book!    No  oblifjation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Make  $5  an  Hour  CASH  PROFIT 

THE  DAY  YOU  START! 

Start  your  own  busi- 
ness at  Home  .  . . 
Sharpen  Household, 
Garden  and  Shop 
i;ilh-    >^^F«3Srir  Tools  in  Spare  Time. 

Turn  spare  time  into  Big  Casti  Profits  with  new  Belsaw 
Stiarp  All.  No  experience  needed  to  stiarpen  knives,  scis- 
sors, shears,  ice  skates,  mower  blades,  hedge  trimmers, 
axes,  chisels  and  circular  saws  . . .  Learn  how  easily  you 
can  start  your  own  spare  time  business.  Amazing  low  cost 
easy  payment  plan.  Send  Postcard  for  FREE  BOOK. 
BELSAW  SHARP-ALL  CO      7417  Field  Bide.,  Kansas  City  II.  m. 


NEW  18  ft.  OFFSHOrTcRUISER  ft 


17  Moddi  o 
mdudedl.  f 


^uppli«,  elt. 

TAFT  MARINE  WOODCRAFT 

»6^39th  AveJ<E.  I^niie 


Information  that  will  help  you  with  your  everyday  problems. 

During  this  indoor  season,  many  a  man's  mind  turns  to  inventing  some- 
thing. What  chance  has  he  of  cashing  in  on  his  brain  child? 

Only  about  half  the  patents  applied  for  are  granted,  and  perhaps  only  one 
in  five  has  a  payoff  big  enough  to  cover  its  barest  costs.  Nevertheless  no 
inventor  is  brushed  off  if  he  recognizes  these  general  ground  rules: 

1.  The  invention  must  be  patented— or  a  patent  applied  for  by  a  reputable 
patent  attorney.  Reason:  An  unpatented  device  is  unprotected;  no  manu- 
facturer is  going  to  invest  in  something  his  competitor  can  get  for  nothing. 

2.  The  proposition  should  be  submitted  in  writing.  This  isn't  a  dodge  to 
avoid  crackpots.  It's  because  the  legal  complexities  of  patents  and  inventions 
are  such  that  a  written  record  is  safest. 

3.  Anything  submitted  definitely  cannot  be  treated  in  confidence.  The 
idea  maj'  be  known  to  the  company  already. 

Big  manufacturers  agree  that  what's  wrong  with  most  inventions  is  (1) 
they  are  impractical  costwise,  (2)  their  usefulness  is  too  limited,  and  (3) 
they  really  aren't  new.  Here's  a  classic  example  cited  by  one  of  the  leading 
appliance  makers:  He  gets  scores  of  propositions  to  rig  up  his  refrigerators 
so  that  you  could  store  furs  in  them  in  summer.  Common  sense  indicates 
that  this  "improvement"  would  put  refrigerators  in  a  price  class  with 
Cadillacs,  that  its  value  is  limited  to  the  handful  of  women  who  own  furs 
worth  special  storing,  and  that  there's  nothing  new  about  it  because  it  is 
sent  in  over  and  over. 

So  if  the  lightning  of  genius  strikes  you,  be  sure  your  invention  can  be 
produced  economically  and  has  a  broad  appeal. 

•  •  • 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory  on  patents  and  inventions: 

•  You  can  patent  machines,  articles,  improvements,  processes,  and— some- 
times—designs,  provided  they  are  new  and  useful.  You  can't  patent  a  mere 
phantasy,  such  as  a  journey  to  Venus.  Nor  can  you  get  protection  on  some- 
thing that  won't  work  (e.g.  perpetual  motion).  A  patent  is  good  for  17  years. 

•  You  apply  for  a  patent  by  petitioning  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in 
Washington.  Your  petition  must  include  a  complete  description  and  draw- 
ings (but  not  models,  unless  requested).  You  had  better  do  this  through  a 
patent  attorney  who  knows  the  ropes  (which  includes  finding  out  whether 
anything  of  a  similar  nature  is  already  patented).  If  you  don't  know  how 
to  locate  a  patent  attorney,  your  own  lawyer  will  help  you. 

•  It  costs  $30  to  file  for  a  patent  and  another  $30  for  final  fee  (if  you  get 
the  patent) .  The  whole  operation— including  attorney's  fees— usually  costs 
several  hundred  dollars.  A  figure  of  $500  sometimes  is  cited  as  par. 

•  The  legal  process  tends  to  be  slow.  Three  years  is  not  unusual. 

•  However,  the  money  spent  trying  to  perfect  and  protect  your  invention 
can  classify  as  a  tax  deduction.  Ask  your  attorney,  bank,  or  tax  collector. 

•  •  • 

Note  the  growing  uneasiness  over  the  new  tranquilizer  drugs.  These 
medicines  (among  which  you've  probably  heard  of  chlorpromazine  and 
reserpine)  are  supposed  to  calm  disturbed  people. 

The  trouble  is  that  nobody  really  knows  how  they  work  their  wonders, 
how  long  the  relief  they  give  lasts  and  whether  they  have  bad  after-effects. 

So  now  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (a  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service)  is  going  to  investigate. 

Moreover,  a  moral-psychological  angle  is  turning  up  with  disturbing  fre- 
quency: Since  an  estimated  60  percent  of  people  who  see  doctors  are 
afflicted  by  some  sort  of  anxiety  and  often  want  to  be  tranquilized,  what  is 
this  going  to  do  to  the  behavior  pattern  of  a  fair-sized  sector  of  the  nation? 

•  •  • 

You  just  can't  lick  Hollywood's  appraisal  of  entertainment  tastes. 

When  the  cinema  center  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  doldrums,  TV  bought 
up  a  lot  of  old  films.  They  were  so  successful— especially  the  westerns— that 
there's  now  a  rat  race  to  get  what's  left  in  the  libi-aries. 

Meantime  Hollywood  itself  is  turning  to  epic,  colossal,  high-priced  fare 
—The  Ten  Commandments,  Around  the  World  in  80  Days,  Giant,  etc.  The 
running  time  of  each  of  these  is  more  than  three  hours. 
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Whether  you  play  poker,  canasta,  or 
bridge,  you  need  a  deck  you  can  trust. 
Here's  how  — and  why  — they  are  made. 


By  EDGAR  A.  GRUXWALD 

EOR  $1  ANY  BANK  Will  give  you  a 
nice,  new  dollar  bill,  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  printing  and  engraving 
as  you'll  find  anywhere. 

For  considerably  less— 69^,  of  which 
13^'  is  tax— you  can  buy  a  deck  of  Bi- 
cycle playing  cards  whose  printing  and 
engraving  are  on  a  par  with  the  dollar, 
and  in  multiple  colors  besides. 

A  good  deck  of  cards  compares  fa- 
vorably with  a  watch  in  mechanical  ac- 
curacy, and— judging  by  the  age  of  some 
packs  found  by  researchers— in  durabil- 
ity too.  The  life  of  the  pretty  paste- 
boards averages  about  10  years,  though 
a  few  continue  in  service  as  long  as  50. 
There  isn't  much  guesswork  about  these 
figures.  If  you  look  at  the  ace  of  spades, 
you'll  see  that  it  has  a  serial  number  on 
it.  That's  how  its  birth  date  can  be 
traced. 

A  card  manufacturer  goes  to  all  this 
trouble  on  a  dirt-cheap  product  because 
he  wants  to  keep  you  away  from  temp- 
tation. In  a  sense,  when  people  play 
cards  they  take  their  fate  in  their  hands. 
In  those  52  tickets— plus  the  joker  which 
represents  the  devil  or  "fooler"— lies  vic- 
tory or  defeat.  And  as  in  real  life,  skill 
alone  isn't  enough.  Luck  is  important 
too.  So  some  players  just  can't  resist  the 
urge  to  give  luck  a  nudge  their  way. 

Even  in  solitaire  this  is  common.  A 
fellow  shuffles  the  pack,  cuts  it,  then 
looks  at  the  bottom  card.  If  he  doesn't 
like  it,  he  cuts  again— and  so  on  until 
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he  is  satisfied  with  the  card  he  finds. 

There  isn't  much  a  card  manufacturer 
can  do  about  peeking  at  the  bottom 
card,  but  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  you 
can't  read  the  backs  of  the  other  5 1 . 
Professional  gamblers  don't  figure  to 
any  extent  in  this  consideration;  there 
aren't  many  of  them,  and  the  law  pre- 
sumably is  supposed  to  watch  them  any- 
how. But  probably  80  percent  of  U.  S. 
adults  play  cards  for  fun,  buying  be- 
tween 50  and  60  million  decks  a  year. 
And  it's  these  amateurs  that  have  to  be 
protected  from  their  tempers. 

The  trouble  can  start  with,  say,  a  birth- 
day party.  The  boys  get  together  for  a 
little  game  with  a  limit  of  a  couple  of 
cents.  Then  one  fellow's  winnings  start 
to  swell,  and  maybe  somebody  gets  sus- 
picious that  the  guy  has  a  deck  he  can 
read.  Here  is  where  the  card  manufac- 
turer must  be  absolutely  innocent.  The 
deck  has  to  be  perfect. 

Card  manufacturers  will  replace  al- 
legedly imperfect  packs— though  an  im- 
perfect one  nowadays  is  so  rare  that  you 
can  forget  about  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
manufacturer  usually  sends  a  replace- 
ment without  question.  (It's  a  curious 
sidelight  on  humanity  that  cards  turned 
in  often  are  overage,  or  the  "imperfec- 
tions" consist  of  rings  left  by  beer  mugs 
and  coffee  cups.) 

There's  another  big  factor  manufac- 
turers have  to  contend  with.  Cards  tra- 
ditionally employ  medieval  symbolism, 
and  players  thus  associate  their  fate  with 
the  frills,  curlicues,  and  pageantry  of 
those  times.  A  cardmaker  bold  enough 
to  shave  the  mustache  off  the  king  of 


clubs  to  simplify  his  printing  problems 
would  be  bankrupt  in  no  time  (the  king 
of  hearts  is  the  only  one  that  doesn't  have 
this  Hp  adornment;  the  king  of  hearts 
also  is  the  only  one  that  holds  his  weap- 
on behind  his  head  instead  of  upright). 
These  little  twists  arc  demanded  by 
players,  forcing  the  cardmaker  into  a 
business  where  accuracy  and  detail  are 
his  lifeblood. 

Partly  because  of  this  (cardmaking 
requires  expensive,  one-of-a-kind  equip- 
ment) there  are  only  a  handful  of  man- 
ufacturers in  the  U.  S.  They  include 
Arrco,  Brown  &  Bigelow,  Dale,  Dex, 
Kem,  Northbrook,  United  States 
(USPC),  and  Western.  Largest  is  the 
United  States  Playing  Card  Co.  (Cin- 
cinnati) which  is  also  unique  in  that 
playing  cards  are  its  sole  product. 

USPC  launches  a  card,  as  you  would 
suspect,  by  first  making  the  pasteboard 


THIS  IS  Vv'HAT  AN 
INSPECTOR  LOOKS 
FOR  ON  A 
PLAYING 
CARD 


it's  printed  on  (USPC  does  not  use  plas- 
tic). The  pasteboard  consists  of  two 
sheets  of  paper  glued  together  with  a 
gook  blacker  than  midnight.  One  reason 
for  two-ply  construction  is  that  it  gives 
the  card  more  strength  and  snap,  but 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  black 
gook  prevents  you  from  seeing  through 
the  card  from  the  back. 

Indeed,  the  back  of  the  card  worries 
manufacturers  much  more  than  its  face. 
For  once  a  card  is  played,  everybody 
knows  what  it  is,  even  if  your  wife  in- 
advertently makes  a  queen  crosseyed  by 
smearing  fingernail  polish  on  her  (all 
kings  and  queens  are  two-eyed,  except 
the  king  of  diamonds).  But  the  tiniest 
flaw  on  the  back  marks  the  deck. 

You  would  think  that  because  cards 
are  manufactured  by  the  billion,  USPC 
would  print  aces,  kings,  queens,  etc.,  in 
huge  batches,  then  drop  them  from 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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INSIDE 


What  happens  when  GFs  are 


surrendered  to  foreign  courts. 


HEN  I  STRETCHED  out  my  arms  I  could  reach  across 
my  cell  from  wall  lo  wall,  and  lying  on  the  floor 
with  arms  over  my  head  I  could  touch  one  end 
with  my  toes.  There  was  a  narrow  bed,  a  wash  basin  on  the 
wall,  and  a  bucket  to  use  for  a  toilet.  This  private  cell  of 
mine  was  in  death  row,  next  to  the  gallows,  of  Fukuoka 
Prison,  Japan,  where  I  spent  the  first  four  months  of  my 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  solitary  confinement." 

Ed  was  describing  to  me  the  cell  in  which  he  started  to 
serve  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him  by  a  Japanese  court, 
which  tried  him  for  assault  and  robbery.  He  and  Bill  had 
called  at  my  office  to  give  me  the  story  of  their  experiences 
in  Japan  at  first  hand.  Bill  is  from  my  Congressional  District 
and  when  I  first  learned  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  in 
Japan  I  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  appeal  his  case,  but 
he  refused.  Now  he  wanted  to  explain  why. 

Neither  boy  made  any  cfTort  to  excuse  his  offense.  Each 
had  been  drinking,  probably  to  the  point  where  their  actions 
are  not  now  too  clear  to  them.  With  a  companion  or  two, 
and  no  money,  they  engaged  transportation;  one  a  ricksha, 
the  other  a  taxi.  At  some  point  there  was  a  .scullle  with  the 
driver  of  each  vehicle  over  payment,  and  the  drivers  claimed 
to  have  been  robbed.  Assault  and  robbery  of  taxi  drivers  is 
a  popular  accusation  in  both  Japan  and  France. 


as  told  to  Congressman 
FRANK  T.  BOW 

Frank  T.  Bow.  of  Ohio's  16tli  District, 
has  been  a  Menilier  of  Congress  since  1951. 


Ed  said  he  never  saw  the  ricksha  driver  again,  although 
he  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  court. 

The  day  he  went  to  trial  he  was  handed  a  piece  of  paper 
in  Japanese  with  a  typewritten  translation  in  English  which 
stated  the  charges  against  him.  He  had  been  visited  the  day 
before  by  an  American  officer,  accompanied  by  a  Japanese 
lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  court.  This  lawyer 
was  in  a  great  hurry,  saying  he  would  have  only  one  chance 
to  plead  for  Ed  and  would  have  to  have  all  his  argument 
written  out  in  advance  to  hand  the  court;  therefore  he  wanted 
to  get  it  done. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  statements  on  paper  to  be  read  in 
court  by  the  prosecutor,"  Ed  said.  "Then  the  court  inter- 
preter was  supposed  to  translate  these  to  me.  He  was  an  old 
man  and  I  couldn't  understand  him.  Everything  was  in  writ- 
ing. There  were  no  witnesses  in  court  to  testify  except  my 
own  character  witnesses.  There  were  three  judges,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  sleeping  part  of  the  time.  At  noon  there 
was  a  recess,  and  after  that  one  of  the  judges  did  not  come 
back  and  another  judge  took  his  place.  The  last  three  found 
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here  were  three  judges,  some  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  part  of  the  time. 
I  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  later. 


The  major's  visit  was  no  help.  He  told 
the  Japanese  they  needn't  spend  so  much 
on  our  food.  Our  rations  were  slashed. 


At  Fuchu  we  slept  on  Hoor  pads  an  inch 
thick.  They  were  close  together  and  any 
movement  meant  crowding  a  neighbor. 


he  food  was  not  very  appetizing,  am 
the  menu  included  such  things  as  rice 
fish,  animal  intestines,  and  dog  meat 


tny  guard  who  felt  he  had  been  affronted 
by  an  American  could  summon  other  guards 
to  help  push  or  strike  the  helpless  GI. 


The  GI  was  less  the  victim  of  anti-Ami 
canism  than  he  was  of  a  concept  of  justice 
that  rates  any  prisoner  as  subhuman. 


me  guilty  and  sentenced  me  about  five  days  later.  I  think  I 
was  the  first  American  to  be  sentenced  in  Japan." 

Ed  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  did  not 
appeal  his  case.  He  thought  instead  of  spending  time  in  jail 
waiting  for  an  appeal  to  be  heard  he  had  better  start  to  serve 
the  sentence.  Bill  confirmed  the  possibility  of  delay.  After 
he  was  tried  and  convicted,  he  did  appeal  his  case  and  lost. 
But  it  had  taken  six  months  for  this  appeal.  That  was  the 
reason  he  would  not  go  further  when  I  urged  him  to  do  so. 

The  story  of  Bill's  trial  is  similar  to  Ed's  except  that  the 
taxi  driver  appeared  in  court  and  Bill's  trial  was  stretched 
out  in  several  short  sessions  over  a  month's  time.  He  was  not 


AMERICAN  LEGION  MANDATE 

WHEREAS,  Our  soldiers  stationed  abroad  are  defending  our 
constitutional  freedoms;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  strips  our  servicemen 
of  constitutional  protection;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  By  The  American  Legion  in  convention  assembled 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  September  3-6,  1956,  That  The 
American  Legion  reaffirm  the  position  adopted  at  the  last 
national  convention  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty. 


given  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  until  the  day  of  the 
trial,  and  the  interpreter  was  not  understandable.  Two  com- 
panions of  Bill's  were  not  tried,  a  fact  which  still  puzzles 
him.  His  sentence  was  three  years. 

"I  was  really  scared  that  first  four  months  in  solitary  in 
Fukuoka  Prison,"  said  Ed.  "When  I  first  arrived  I  was  given 
a  two-hour  talk  on  the  rules  I  had  to  observe  and  was  told 
repeatedly  that  I  would  be  punished  severely  if  I  broke  any 
rule.  I  didn't  know  what  the  punishment  might  be.  But  al- 
most every  day  I  could  hear  and  see  through  the  peephole 
in  my  door  the  Japanese  guards  beating  up  a  Japanese 
prisoner  who  was  in  solitary  across  the  corridor  from  me. 
This  man  had  a  leather  muzzle  fastened  over  his  mouth  and 
his  hands  were  handcuffed  behind  him.  In  solitary  in  this 
condition  I  could  not  see  how  he  could  break  any  rules;  so  I 
was  mighty  careful. 

"There  was  snow  on  the  ground  when  I  was  taken  to 
Fukuoka  Prison  in  March,  and  there  was  no  heat  in  my 
cell.  All  my  clothing  had  been  replaced  with  thin  cotton 
pants  and  shirt.  My  socks  and  boots  were  taken  from  me, 
and  I  was  given  some  paperlike  soles  which  fastened  on  my 
feet  with  thongs.  During  the  day  1  tried  to  keep  warm  by 
putting  my  blankets  around  me,  but  when  a  guard  discovered 
this  my  blankets  were  taken  away  each  morning  and  returned 
at  night.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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THEY  WORK  TO  FIND 


The  story  of  the  men  who  drive  the  test  ears. 


These  elaborate  devices  keep  track  of  what  the 
car  does  when  endurance  drivers  "pour  it  on." 


Engineers  take  over  when  the 
drivers  have  done  their  stuff. 


A  Torn-down  engines  provide 
further  clues  for  experts. 


By  JAMES  C.  JONES 


THINK  OF  A  MAN  wHo  sometimcs 
drives  a  car  all  day  long  at  140 
miles  an  hour,  or  sends  it  kanga- 
rooing  over  axle-busting  torture  roads, 
or  makes  it  strain  full-throttle  up  a  30 
percent  grade,  and  chances  are  you'll 
confirm  the  suspicions  of  Nelson  Farley, 
director  of  Chevrolet's  proving  ground 
operations,  who  believes  many  people 
think  of  auto  company  test  drivers  as 
suicidal  daredevils  with  but  one  avowed 
goal:  To  bust  up  new  cars  or  bust  them- 
selves trying. 

"The  general  public,"  he  says,  "may 
think  of  the  test  driver  as  a  guy  with  a 
crash  hehnet  and  red  scarf  who  swaggers 
in,  reads  the  order  of  the  day— 'Give  ole 
99  heil!'-and  tears  into  it. 

"But  in  fact  he  drives  on  a  schedule 
which  tells  him  precisely  how  fast  to  go, 
when  to  start  and  stop,  and  when  to 
make  a  left  turn." 

Actually,  the  seasoned  auto  test  driver 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  chauffeur. 
He's  part  mechanic  (he  must  know  his 
vehicle's  innards),  part  mechanical  en- 
gineer (he  sometimcs  must  be  able  to 
diagnose  the  findings  of  electronic  gear 
installed  in  his  vehicle),  part  safety  en- 
gineer (he  must  understand  to  the  /?th 
degree  every  safety  rule  in  effect),  part 
reporter  (he  sometimes  must  compile 
data  on  a  vehicle's  performance),  and 
he's  part  cvaluator  (he  may  be  asked  to 
give  a  seat-of-thc-pants  reading  on  what 
he  believes  The  Average  Customer  may 
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think  of  a  car).  In  all,  he's  a  vital  guy. 

Among  the  industry's  highly  skilled 
drivers  (about  500  altogether),  there 
are  a  few  crash-helmeted,  gaudily 
scarved,  dashing,  driving  fools— but  only 
a  few.  One  is  Mickey  Katlin,  who  should 
be  smiled  at  by  anyone  who  calls  him 
a  fool  of  any  kind,  driving  or  otherwise. 
He  crowds  225  pounds  of  hard  muscle, 
spread  over  a  six-foot  frame,  behind  the 
steering  wheel.  Fortunately,  he  is  even- 
tempered  and  good-humored,  a  couple 
of  traits  auto  companies  admire  in  their 
test  drivers. 

Katlin,  29,  spends  40  hours  each 
week  putting  Chrysler  Corp.  cars 
through  the  grind  at  the  proving  ground 
near  Chelsea,  Mich.  He  sometimes  logs 
nearly  700  miles  in  a  six-hour  driving 
day  on  the  high-speed  oval.  He  puts 
100,000  miles  behind  him  each  year 
under  Chrysler  auspices  alone.  But  that 
doesn't  satisfy  his  yearning  for  travel. 
As  often  as  five  nights  a  week  during 
the  racing  season,  he  drives  from  his 
home  in  Howell,  Mich.,  to  speedways  in 
Detroit  (35  miles  away)  and  elsewhere 
to  compete  in  modified  hardtop  and  new 
model  stock  car  races.  He  holds  speed 
records  at  virtually  every  track  on  which 
he  has  raced  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

He's  as  comfortable  in  a  controlled 
high-speed  skid  as  most  men  are  in  bed. 
He  snakes  a  hotrod  through  heavy  traffic 
on  a  quarter-mile  track  with  the  non- 
chalance of  a  milkman  snorting  up  a 


deserted  suburban  street  at  5 
a.m.  But  when  he  drives  on 
Chrysler  property,  he  obeys  the 
prescribed  schedule  and  the 
scores  of  driving  laws  right 
down  to  the  last  punctuation 
mark. 

So  do  his  colleagues  in  the 
industry.  Safety  is  the  major 
concern  on  the  proving 
grounds;  a  traffic  violation  as 
slight  as  failing  to  come  to  a 
full  stop  at  posted  intersections 
can  draw  a  most  severe  traffic 
fine:  Loss  of  job. 

"We're  dealing  with  lives  here,  as  well 
as  product,"  says  Harold  H.  Barnes,  di- 
rector of  the  sprawling  General  Motors 
Proving  Grounds  at  Milford,  Mich. 
"And  this  is  one  place  in  the  world 
where  a  used  car  is  worth  more  than  a 
new  one."  Little  engineering  evaluation 
is  possible  on  a  car  that  has  been  test 
driven  20,000  costly  miles,  only  to  be 
clobbered  in  a  crash. 

The  average  test  driver  is  anything 
but  a  car  jockey  (or  "cowboy,"  in  driv- 
ers' parlance).  The  typical  driver  is 
pretty  much  like  the  typical  youngish 
garage  mechanic  service  station  opera- 
tor, or  construction  man  who  lives  on 
any  street— except  that  the  driver's  re- 
flexes perhaps  are  sharper. 

Take  James  R.  Fitzgerald,  33,  a  spe- 
cial test  driver  at  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany's Dearborn,  Mich.,  test  track.  Prior 


On  tracks  like  this  it's  easy  to  keep  moving  at  120  ni.j>.h.  or  better. 


to  his  present  job,  he  was  a  truck  driver  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  for 
six  years.  He  was  an  aerial  gunner  during  World  War  II,  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  two  daughters. 

"There's  no  horseplay  around  this  track,"  he  says.  "When  you 
start  fooling  around,  that's  when  you  get  in  trouble."  Trouble  can 
come  awfully  quick  to  a  man  who's  scorching  along  at  150  miles 
an  hour,  as  motordom's  test  drivers  sometimes  do. 

Al  Esper,  who  directs  the  efforts  of  200  drivers  at  Ford's  proving 
grounds  in  Dearborn,  Kingman,  Ariz.,  and  at  the  huge  Romeo, 
Mich.,  track  now  under  construction,  would  describe  Fitzgerald 
as  a  typical  driver. 

"We  ask  for  drivers  between  ages  25  and  40.  They  must,  of 
course,  have  driving  experience,  and  a  high  school  education  or 
equivalent." 

Big,  balding,  bespectacled  Esper,  who  is  probably  the  most  wide- 
ly known  of  all  industry  test  men  because  of  his  featured  role  in 
Ford  advertisements,  says  that  most  of  Ford's  drivers  come  from 
truck  and  bus  driving  jobs,  with  a  few  ex-taxi  drivers  thrown  in  — 
but  no  former  race  drivers.  {Continued  on  page  51) 


Up  and  down  this  steej),  i  ui^ncd  com  so 
Dodge  trucks  must  prove  dependability. 


General  Motors  finds  out  the  hard  way 
what  happens  when  car  meets  obstacle. 


The  men  who  build  Mercurys  learn  how 
to  kee2J  them  dry  by  this  watery  test. 


>f  These  itc-foated  ( obblestones  are 
poiHided  interminably  b)  endiuance  drivers. 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  driving  with  all 
^   kinds  oi  cars  to  make  them  better. 


By  lt.  col. 

JAMES  C.  McNAMARA 
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HI-;  GENERAL 

flicked  a  switch, 
llooding  the 
cruel  map  of  Korea 
with  a  burst  of  Hght. 
The  sharp  contour 
lines  crawled  through 
and  around  the  red 
and  blue  penciled  enemy  and  friendly 
positions.  Somewhere,  somehow  within 
the  map's  coordinates  there  HAD  to  be 
an  answer— the  solution  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  B-26  bomber. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  April  4,  1952. 
I  was  alone  with  General  James  A.  Van 
Fleet,  U.  S.  Eighth  Army  Commander, 
in  his  headquarters  at  Seoul  University, 
Seoul,  Korea.  The  warm  spring  air  had 
displaced  the  intense  cold  of  a  snow- 
locked  winter,  and  outside  the  birds 
sang  ceaselessly  of  fresh  new  things  to 
come. 

I  had  first  heard  the  news  of  the 
bomber's  disappearance  at  the  press  bil- 
let in  Seoul  where  I  was  stationed  as  the 
general's  press  adviser.  Queries  from 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  news 
bureaus  regarding  the  bomber's  failure 
to  return  were  snapping  furiously 
through  communication  channels. 

My  task  was  clear. 

Find  out  from  the  general  if  the  re- 
ports were  authentic  and,  if  so,  get  a 
statement. 

I  had  jeeped  through  the  broken  city 
to  headquarters  and  was  admitted  at 
once  to  the  commander's  office.  The 
chief  of  staff  was  departing  as  I  arrived, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  lay 
heavy  in  his  eyes.  The  headquarters 
loom  suddenly  seemed  small  as  the  im- 
menseness  of  the  general,  standing  alone 
in  his  hour  of  trial,  swallowed  up  dimen- 
sions of  time  and  space. 

Briefly  1  stated  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  As 
was  his  custom,  he  hadn't  returned  my 
salute  except  with  his  eyes.  And  now 
they  were  riveted  on  the  map.  Some- 
where within  those  contours  that  be- 
spoke a  land  of  bristling  peaks  and 
cavernous  valleys  there  had  to  be  a  clue. 
Perhaps  a  shattered  wing,  a  splintered 
prop,  a  piece  of  silk  from  which  a  man 
might  have  wriggled  to  the  sanctuary  of 
a  providential  cave. 

The  general  broke  his  silence. 

"In  answer  to  the  correspondents' 
questions,  I  believe  first  they  should  be 
given  a  letter  that  concerns  this  missing 
airplane  and  its  crew." 

The  U.N.  Ground  Forces  Commander 
strode  across  the  room  to  a  personal 
filing  cabinet.  Robust  and  rangy,  with 
large  hands  and  tough  ground-consum- 
ing legs,  General  Van  Fleet  belied  his 
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The  general  told  what  had  happened  to 
the  plane.  The  letter  told  something  else. 


60  years  of  age.  He  took  a  letter  from  a 
folder. 

"Read  this,  Mac,"  he  said,  "and  I 
think  you'll  get  a  better  grasp  of  the 
story." 

I  took  the  letter  and  began  reading  as 
the  general  returned  to  the  map. 
Dear  Mother:  This  is  a  letter 
to  you,  an  Army  wife.  I  don't 
want  tears  spilled  on  it.  I, 
through  iny  own  request,  have 


been  assigned  to  undergo  a 
combat  crew  training  course. 
I  will  be  thoroughly  trained 
here  at  Langley  Field,  and  I 
leave  here  the  9th  of  February 
for  California.  Early  in  March 
1  leave  California  for  Korea. . . . 
My  reading  was  interrupted  by  the 
general's  voice.  But  no  longer  was  he 
speaking  to  me.  He  was  close  to  the 
map  now  and  his  finger  slowly  began  to 
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trace  a  course  out  of  the  south  in  the 
direction  of  the  38th  parallel.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  I  no  longer  existed  in  his 
mind.  He  spoke  aloud,  but  I  sensed  that 
for  him  the  room  was  empty  except  for 
the  drone  of  the  B-26  at  his  fingertip  as 
he  charted  what  appeared  to  be  a  direct 
line  of  aircraft  llight. 

"The  plane  started  from  here,  and  the 
flight  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  should 
have  carried  them  over  this  ridge  in  the 
first  12  or  13  minutes." 

"Yessir,"  I  said.  Then  the  general 
paused  for  a  moment  as  if  considering 
the  problems  of  the  bomber's  pilot. 

Outside,  the  sun  had  slipped  behind 
one  of  the  hills  surrounding  Seoul,  and 
now  the  soft  twilight  pressed  into  the 
room  as  if  to  shield  the  emotions  of  a 
man  who  refused  defeat. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  second  para- 
graph in  the  letter. 

/  will  fly  (I  B-26  in  combat,  I 
am  the  pilot.  I  will  have  a 
bombardier  in  the  nose,  a  navi- 
gator beside  me  and  a  gunner 
in  the  rear.  We  will  fly  at  night. 
I  carry  bombs  and  machine 
guns  and  I  will  know  how  to 
use  them.  .  .  . 
"His  target"  —  it  was  the  general's 
voice  again  —  "was  considerably  north 
of  Pyongyang;  so  he  must  have  followed 
the  normal  flight  pattern  for  that  area. 
After  he  was  beyond  Pyongyang,  he 
must  have  come  through  here  ...  at 
high  altitude." 

The  finger  of  the  Army  Commander 
diagrammed  the  possibility  of  attack 
much  as  he  must  have  outlined  a  foot- 
ball play  years  before  as  head  coach  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  The  general 
stepped  back  from  the  map  to  get  a  bet- 
ter perspective,  reflected  for  a  moment, 
then  returned  to  his  imaginative  flight. 
His  voice  was  steady.  The  letter  began 
to  tremble  in  my  hand. 

"At  about  this  point  right  here,"  he 
speculated,  "the  commies  may  have 
been  aware  of  attacking  aircraft,  but  the 
visibility  was  bad.  Probably  some  flak 
in  this  location.  The  enemy  has  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  there." 

The  general  paused  again.  I  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  feeling  that  I  had 
experienced  once  as  a  child  in  a  crowded 
department  store  when  I  became  sepa- 
rated from  my  mother.  I  recalled  a  sense 
of  complete  and  utter  loneliness,  a 
bursting  pressure  in  my  heart,  a  manful 
but  unsuccessful  determination  to  stem 
the  tears  while  searching  an  unfriendly 
maze  for  a  face  I  knew. 

I  glanced  again  at  the  letter. 
The  time  has  come  that  your 
husband  has  my  support  in 
carrying  out  America's  fight 
for  the  right  of  all  men  to  live 
without  fear.  .  .  . 
The  general's  back  was  still  turned 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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UTUMN  MOONS,  the  skies  in  June,  babbling  brooks, 
and  wars  seem  to  bring  out  the  songwriting  instinct 
in  many  of  us.  At  heart,  we  are  all  poets  and  com- 
posers—or at  least  we  think  we  are.  Besides,  it  all  seems  so 
easy  considering  some  of  the  stuff  one  hears.  You  write  a 
song,  get  it  published  and  gain  fame  and  fortune. 

It  was  World  War  II,  plus  intriguing  advertisements  he 
had  seen  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  that  tempted  a  New 
York  office  worker  to  try  his  inexperienced  hand  and  ear  at 
composing.  The  ads  all  read  pretty  much  the  same.  In  gen- 
eral, their  theme  went  something  like  this: 

$$$  SONGS  $$$  Why  Don't  You 
Write  the  Words  for  a  Song? 
We  will  set  your  words  to 
music  and  aid  in  publishing. 
Send  poems  on  any  subject. 
Analysis  FREE. 


Roy  Alfred,  a  veteran  of  the  South  Pacific,  is  a  j)rofessional 
with  many  top  hits,  such  as  Rock  and  Roll  Waltz,  to  his  credit. 
Even  so,  he  is  unable  to  get  even  half  his  songs  j)iiblished. 

The  general  idea  sounded  interesting  to  our  budding  poet- 
composer,  particularly  those  big  dollar  signs.  So  he  dashed 
off  a  poem  and  hurried  copies  of  it  off  to  a  number  of  the 
advertisers.  He  called  it  1  lie  Lonely  Soldier's  Lament.  Here 
is  a  sample  verse: 

When  we  said  goodbye  by  the  silo 

After  milking  time,  at  time  of  eve 

Sadly  you  did  cry  and  petted  poor  Fido 

As  I  did  march  away  in  khaki  sleeve 

The  cows  mewed  goodbye,  the  chores  were  all  done 

As  I  turned  and  marched  away  to  Washington. 
Horrible  to  be  sure.  Yet  the  author  of  that  sad  bit  of 
poetry  got  letters  of  praise  and  encouragement  from  most  of 
the  song  sharks  whose  ads  he  had  answered.  Naturally,  along 
with  the  praise  and  encouragement  came  the  word  that  if  he 


would  send  along  a  small  fee  (the  fees  ranged  between  $40 
and  $50),  they  would  compose  some  fine  music  for  his 
tender  lyrics  and  take  care  of  the  other  song-publishing 
details.  To  a  man,  they  all  intimated  that  with  his  words 
they  could  create  a  "beautiful  commercial  song."  However, 
they  also  pointed  out  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 
fee  was  received. 

Fortunately,  the  New  York  amateur  songwriter  was 
neither  surprised  by  the  praise  nor  taken  in  by  the  spiel 
of  the  song  sharks.  He  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  who  was  simply 
using  his  bad  piece  of  poetry  —  corned  up  as  much  as  he 
could  make  it  —  as  a  means  of  building  up  a  file  of  evidence 
to  show  how  the  con  men  of  the  songwriting  racket  operate. 

Unfortunately  though,  thousands  of  earnest  but  hapless 
amateurs  who  are  less  informed  pour  hard-earned  dollars 
into  the  coffers  of  the  song  sharks.  Although  their  fees  gen- 
erally start  in  the  $40  to  $50  range,  they  often  amount  to 
considerably  more  for  "incidental  expenses"  before  the 
amateur  is  milked  dry. 

Also,  unfortunately,  most  of  these  con  men  who  run  so- 
called  "songwriting  services"  manage,  by  experience  and 
close  study  of  the  postal  regulations,  to  stay  strictly  within 
the  law.  Legally,  they  promise  nothing  that  they  don't  de- 
liver, if  you  read  their  ads  and  their  come-on  literature 
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/fNTS  ARE  BEING  WASTED  IF 
X  rcTTlMG  THE  PROMOTION 
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that  can  be  operated  out  of  a  hole-in- 
the-wall  otticc.  One  song  shark,  who 
happened  to  overstep  the  legal  points 
and  ran  into  the  open  arms  of  the  law 
not  too  long  ago,  was  reputed  to  have 
an  annual  take  of  better  than  $  1  ()0,()()()! 
Estimates  place  the  shady  songwriting 
racket,  directed  at  hopefuls  and  ama- 
teurs, as  a  multimillion  dollar  con  game. 

What  helps  the  operators  of  these 
"you  pay,  we'll  publish"  song  factories 
is  that  too  many  of  us  think  that  the 
writing  of  lyrics  or  of  a  complete  song 
is  something  that  comes  to  the  composer 
as  an  inspiration  out  of  the  blue,  some- 
thing that  strikes  while  riding  on  a  train 
or  doing  the  household  chores.  Hit  songs 
just  aren't  born  that  way.  Legitimate 
lyric  or  songwriting  is  a  full-time  busi- 
ness, a  highly  competitive  business  in 
which  the  number  of  hit  songs  written 
by  rank  amateurs  can  be  counted  on 
a  few  fingers  of  your  left  hand.  Each 
year  more  than  20,000  compositions 
are  copyrighted  in  Washington.  Of 
those,  fewer  than  200  receive  any  kind 
of  recognition,  and  only  a  few  dozen 
ever  reach  the  hit  stage.  A  strict  ac- 
counting will  show  that  even  the  aver- 
age professional  songwriter's  income  is 
surprisingly  low.  A  good  song  that  sells 
a  quarter  of  a  million  records  (at  \<j:  a 
side  for  the  songwriter)  and  100,000 
copies  of  sheet  music  (at  3(!'  a  copy) 
only  bring  in  a  total  of  $5,500!  Even  the 
hit  writer  has  to  write  a  succession  of 
hits,  or  near  hits,  to  pay  off  his  grocery 
bills  year  after  year. 

As  the  great  composer  Sigmund  Rom- 


carefully.  They  agree  to  set  "your  fine 
words"  to  music.  They  promise  to  pro- 
vide you  with  printed  copies  of  your 
words  and  their  melody;  some  even 
promise  to  throw  in  a  couple  of  record- 
ings to  boot.  They  promise  to  promote 


your  song.  Some  even  agree  to  get  you 
a  copyright. 

And  they  do  all  of  these  things.  They 
get  a  hack  tunesmith  to  put  your  words 
to  music,  but  no  one  has  said  what  kind 
of  music.  Cost:  about  $3.  They  get  a 
small  printer  with  an  offset  press  to  run 
off  a  dozen  or  so  copies  of  the  words 
and  music.  Cost:  about  $5.  They  send 
a  few  of  these  copies  to  music  publish- 
ers, disk  jockeys,  recording  companies, 
and  singers.  Cost:  about  12  three-cent 
stamps.  They  apply  for  and  get  a  copy- 
right. Cost:  $4.  Total  cost  to  them: 
$12.36.  Their  profit:  at  least  $30  a 
sucker.  The  poem-writer's  profit:  little 
more  than  an  inflated  ego. 

According  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  one  Midwestern  song  shark  an- 
nually copyrights  more  than  1,500 
"songs."  At  an  average  profit  of  $35  a 
song,  that  adds  up  to  a  tidy— and  easy- 
income  of  at  least  $50,000  a  year!  Not 
a  bad  annual  take  for  a  one-man  racket 


<—  You  don't  have  to  pay  a  racketeer  a  high 
fee  to  get  a  song  published.  Legitimate 
concerns  will  offset  your  song  reasonably. 


Big  song  publishing  houses  such  as 
Chap]>el  &:  Co.  make  it  a  j)oli(  y  to  re- 
turn unsolicited  manuscri])ts  unopened. 

berg  once  put  it  in  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Music  Library  Association, 
"Everyone  expects  a  lawyer  or  an  archi- 
tect to  spend  years  learning  his  trade— 
everyone  would  be  horrified  if  an  un- 
trained Army  officer  attempted  to  send 
his  men  into  battle,  and  yet,  one  and  all 
(Coiuiinied  on  page  53) 
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By  ALBERT 

J  J   P^'^LD  WAR  II 

|[  *  brought 
varied  dis- 
comforts to  service 
people  stationed 
ashore  in  this 
country,  but  what 
plagued  me  most 
was  the  wretched  business  of  getting  out 
of  bed  while  it  was  still  dark.  Not  only 
did  I  abhor  early  rising,  but  1  was 
shocked  anew  each  day  when  I  became 
sufficiently  conscious  to  realize  that  be- 
fore returning  to  my  couch  I  would 
face  Navy  problems  which  1  was  not 
equipped  to  solve,  and  which  would 
would  make  me  look  like  the  first  cousin 
of  a  slobbering  idiot. 

I  reached  the  nadir  of  my  despair  the 
morning  I  was  obliged  to  roll  out  even 
earlier  than  usual  to  act  as  guide  and 
liaison  officer  to  a  group  of  newspaper 
reporters  who  were  to  cover  the  arrival 
at  New  Orleans  of  a  brandnew  sub- 
marine. 

As  a  civilian  I  had  been  a  free-lance 
writer,  which  meant  that  I  could  lie  abed 


Cockroaches?  Why,  lioney,  they  ain't 
nothin'  but  little  old  June  bugs. 


at  least  until  the  sun  had  gotten  a  pretty 
good  start.  But  the  good  life  ended  one 
day  in  1942  when  the  Navy  Department 
read  my  application  for  a  commission 
and  called  my  bluflf.  I  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  (jg.)  and  set  down  in  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Eighth  Naval  District  Comman- 
dant, obviously  an  insomniac,  decreed 
that  we  dryland  sailors  were  to  report 
for  duty  aboard  "The  Ship,"  (a  plain 
concrete  Federal  building,)  at  0800;  so 
mornings  for  me  were  a  living  death.  I 
quickly  learned  to  hate  both  moon  and 
stars,  which  have  no  business  being  out 
in  the  morning. 

At  my  time  of  life  it  was  difficult  to 
change  my  rising  habits.  J  was  36,  per- 
haps the  oldest  living  jg.,  and  getting 
myself  up  early  was  like  shaking  a  bear 
out  of  hibernation.  When  my  alarm  bell 
crushed  my  skull  at  0630,  1  catapulted 
from  the  bed  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  then 


G.  MILLER 


It  was  top  news  when  the  undersea  boat  got  to  New^ 


Orleans,  and  top  secret  except  for  one  magazine. 


slowed  down  and  stumbled  through  my 
post-rising  routine  with  all  the  joyous 
abandon  of  one  of  Rossum's  Universal 
Robots.  With  eyes  tightly  closed,  for 
there  was  little  reason  to  open  them  in 
that  inky  room,  I  would  shake  my  slip- 
pers to  dislodge  any  cockroaches  which 
had  taken  up  residence  during  the  night. 
Here  I  must  add  hastily  that  the  pres- 
ence of  that  frightening  insect  was  no 
reflection  upon  my  wife's  housekeeping. 
In  the  Delta  country  everybody  who  is 
anybody  has  roaches,  although  certain 
sweet-talkin'  housewives  refer  to  them 
euphemistically  as  "li'l  ole  June  bugs, 
don't  pay  'em  no  min'."  Call  them  what 
you  will,  the  natives  accepted  the  crawl- 
ing, flying  monsters  stoically,  for  they 
were  literally  everywhere.  One  day  a 
critical  sailor  who  hailed  from  Spotless 
Town,  New  England, 
tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  as  I  was  seated 
at  a  lunchroom  counter. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  said 
confidentially,  "before 
you  start  eatin"  a  hunka 
pie  in  this  town,  always 
knock  first  with  your 
fork  on  the  toppa  the 
crust.  If  the  roach 
comes  out  to  see  who  it 
is,  flip  him  off  and  eat 
the  pie.  If  he  don't  come 
out,  send  the  pie  back 
and  order  ice  cream." 

So  each  morning  in 
New  Orleans  I  emptied 
my  slippers  before 
thrusting  my  feet  into 
them.  Then  I  shuffled 
down  the  black  tunnel 
of  the  hall  to  the  kitchen 
and  lighted  the  burner 


under  the  coffee  pot.  With  necessary 
foresight  I  always  placed  the  coflfee  and 
water  in  the  pot  the  night  before. 

In  the  bathroom,  as  I  scraped  the 
razor  across  my  chin,  I  always  felt  that 
the  red-eyed  wraith  who  stared  at  me 
from  the  mirror  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  was  not  in  bed.  I  felt 
sincerely  sorry  for  myself. 

A  few  months  after  I  had  settled  into 
this  bleary-eyed  rut,  the  system  was  dis- 
rupted for  one  day  by  orders  from  my 
commanding  officer.  The  new  subma- 
rine Peto  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
New  Orleans  the  following  morning, 
and  I  was  to  arrange  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  press,  take  them 
down  the  river  and  see  that  they  got 
the  whole  wonderful  story.  It  actually 
was  a  wonderful  story,  for  the  Peto  was 


Who  was  it  that  arranged  to  dock  it  at  such  a  time? 
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The  line  was  thrown  from  the  siibinarine  but  I  nimbly  sidestepped. 


the  first  submarine  ever  to  be  built  at 
an  inland  yard,  in  this  case,  Manitowoc. 
Wis.  Aboard  a  floating  drydock  pro- 
pelled by  a  towboat,  the  307-foot  sub 
made  her  slow  journey  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  thence  by  way  of 
the  canal  and  the  Illinois  River  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  what  the  speech- 
makers  called  a  triumph  of  American 
ingenuity,  and  spelled  bad  news  for  the 
enemy,  for  at  New  Orleans  the  Peto  was 
to  load  lethal  supplies  before  heading 
for  the  Pacific. 


I  was  excited  by  this  assignment,  even 
though  it  meant  getting  up  at  0530  in- 
stead of  0630.  My  Public  Relations  bil- 
let kept  me  confined  rather  closely  to 
the  Federal  Building,  writing  speeches 
for  admirals  to  read  at  E  Award  cere- 
monies, radio  pleas  for  Wave  enlist- 
ments, and  personal  stories  for  home- 
town newspapers.  About  once  a  week  I 
was  permitted  to  come  close  to  fighting 
men  and  ships;  that  was  when  I  crossed 
the  river  to  the  naval  station  to  buy 
underwear  or  overshoes  for  myself,  or 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   JOHN  RUGE 

perhaps  frankfurters  for  an  oflice  party. 
It  was  tough  duty.  One  red-letter  day  I 
actually  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  innards 
of  an  LST  when  her  bow  ramp  was 
down.  I  felt  like  a  spy. 

The  arrival  of  the  Peto  looked  like 
my  first  opportunity  to  rub  shoulders 
with  men  who  were  soon  to  go  into  ac- 
tion. When  I  met  the  reporters  on  the 
steps  of  the  Federal  Building  at  0630  a 
light  rain  was  falling,  and  the  newsmen 
were  naturally  griping.  I  immediately 
got  the  feeling  that  every  one  of  them 
regarded  me  as  his  enemy.  After  herd- 
ing them  into  a  station  wagon  I  exhorted 
them  with  a  brief  reminder  of  the  his- 
torical importance  of  the  occasion. 
Cribbing  from  battle  reports  which  I 
had  thoughtfully  studied,  I  dramatized 
the  dangers  of  the  undersea  service,  and 
with  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Spartacus 
addressing  the  gladiators  I  whipped  the 
press  out  of  a  solid  stupor  into  a  torpid 
lethargy. 

In  hostile  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
chattering  of  fourth  estate  teeth  and  the 
dim  murmur  of  fourth  estate  billings- 
gate, we  headed  for  the  Chalmette  Slips 
which  were  situated  several  miles  south 
of  the  city.  An  hour  later,  after  being 
nonplussed  at  numerous  muddy  dead 
ends,  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  I 
had  pictured  this  wharf  as  being  alive 
with  busy  creatures  darting  to  and  fro 
like  the  inside  of  an  anthill.  The  reverse 
was  true.  We  found  nobody  within  this 
black  cavern  but  one  frightened  auxili- 
ary Coast  Guardman  who  thought  we 
were  a  fifth  column  bent  upon  sabotage. 
It  was  not  until  we  had  pooled  all  of 
our  identification  cards  that  the  little 
man  removed  his  finger  from  the  trigger 
of  his  gun.  The  fact  that  a  submarine 
was  expected  was  news  to  him.  He  had 
received  no  instructions.  Was  I  sure  this 
was  the  right  place?  Sure  I  was  sure!  I 
thrust  my  chin  forward  indignantly,  then 
slowly  drew  it  back.  What  made  me  so 
sure?  I  struck  a  match  and  consulted 
the  memorandum  given  me  by  my  com- 
(Contintied  on  page  48) 


The  photographers  got  tlie  word  that 
pictures  of  the  sub  were  not  allowed. 
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You  can  hurt  them 
with  HAPPINESS 


Character  cannot  be  built  by  giving  children  everything  they  want. 


^  Geometry  made  her  son  unhappy.  The  course  ■\vas  dropped,  gi\  iiig  ihe  hoy  more  time  for  motoring. 


By  LOUISE  EDNA  GOEDEN 


RE  YOU  ONE  OF  thosc  parcDts 
who  believes  that  your  child's 
happiness  is  the  final  goal  in 

ife?  You're  not?  Then  you  are 


a 

your  1 
unique! 

As  attendance  director  in  a  Midwest 
senior  high  school  of  almost  2,300  stu- 
dents, I  am  constantly  faced  with  this 
question:  "What  will  make  my  child 
happy?"  The  parents'  intellectual  and 
even  moral  values  seem  to  disappear 
before  this  criterion. 

In  my  experience  of  almost  ten  years, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  reluctant  conclu- 
sion that  Happiness— spelled  with  a  capi- 
tal H— is  becoming  the  objective  for  too 
many  students.  And  their  parents  aid 
and  abet  them. 

Take  Mrs.  Lucius  Brown.  When  she 
sank  down  on  the  chair  1  placed  for  her 


opposite  my  desk,  a  frown  creased  her 
forehead  with  its  fringe  of  bangs.  She 
threw  back  her  coat  with  obvious  an- 
noyance. 

"Really!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  can't  see 
any  point  in  this  conference.  I  told  you 
over  the  phone  that  I  gave  Robert  per- 
mission to  drop  geometry." 

I  nodded.  "I  explained  to  you,  how- 
ever, that  we  can't  allow  a  student  to 
drop  a  subject  necessary  to  his  college 
preparatory  course  without  a  personal 
conference— especially  when  two  weeks 
of  the  semester  are  already  gone." 

Mrs.  Brown  raisd  her  voice  slightly. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  parent  says  it's 
all  right  it  is  not  up  to  the  school  to 
question  the  matter." 

I  sighed  inwardly.  "I  thought  perhaps 
we  ought  to  go  over  Robert's  program," 
I  explained.  "He  is  planning  on  taking 
engineering  at  college.  Geometry  is  a 


requirement  for  entrance  to  that  course." 

"Then  we'll  pick  a  school  that  doesn't 
require  it."  Mrs.  Brown  indicated  that 
settled  it. 

I  glanced  at  Robert's  biographical 
folder  which  had  come  with  him  from 
junior  high  school.  "You  are  planning 


The  family  obviously  was 
poor  but  Lcroy  had  to  have 
his  own  car  to  keep  hai)py. 
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Don's  father  was  furious  when  he  found 
out  how  the  boy  had  forged  his  marks. 


on  the  State  university,  I  see.  The  engi- 
neering course  there  is  outstanding." 

This  seemed  to  annoy  Mrs.  Brown 
even  more.  "Honestly,  I  don't  see  why 
ail  the  schools  have  to  have  such  strict 
rules.  It  a  child  doesn't  like  a  subject, 
why  should  he  have  to  take  it?" 

"It's  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  construction  work  Robert  will  study 
later,"  I  said.  At  this  point  in  an  inter- 
view it  is  always  difficult  for  me  to  hold 
my  temper. 

"Well,  Robert  will  get  along  without 
it.  He  keeps  telling  me  every  evening 
how  much  he  dislikes  his  geometry  class 
and  how  much  time  he  has  to  spend  to 
get  the  problems.  He  keeps  begging  to 
drop  the  subject.  And  I  can't  see  him 
like  that.  He  just  isn't  happy." 

"Is  that  important?"  I  asked. 

She  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had 
lost  my  mind. 

"What  I  mean,"  I  explained,  "is  this: 
Is  Robert's  presumed  happiness  the  cri- 
terion for  measuring  whatever  hejs  to 
do  or  not  to  do?" 

"I  certainly  want  my  children  to  be 


happy,"  she  answered.  "That  has  been 
my  husband's  and  my  aim— to  make  our 
children's  lives  as  happy  as  possible." 

I  wish  I  could  say  I  persuaded  Mrs. 
Brown  to  change  her  mind,  to  decide 
Robert  would  continue  the  geometry 
which  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  mas- 
tering but  wasn't  "happy"  with  at  the 
moment.  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
ended  with  a  compromise  which  was  a 
defeat  for  all  of  us.  Robert  dropped 
geometry  —  and  with  it  the  chance  of 
taking  his  planned  course  at  the  State 
university.  He  also  was  not  permitted  to 
begin  a  new  subject  so  late  in  the  semes- 
ter. Consequently,  he  was  a  credit  short 
for  the  term  and  would  either  have  to 
take  an  extra  subject  in  his  senior  year 
or  go  to  summer  school. 

Actually,  Robert  lost  the  most,  though 
Mrs.  Brown  went  home  smug  in  the 
feeling  that  she  had  done  her  best  for 
her  son:  She  had  made  him  happy  again. 

I  know  that  desire  for  a  child's  happi- 
ness is  based  largely  on  the  parent's 
natural-enough  wish  to  give  his  child 
more  than  he  himself  had  in  life.  But 
from  my  experiences,  and  those  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends  and  relatives,  the 
end  has  come  to  justify  any  means. 
Even  when  the  parent  sits  in  my  office 
and  admits,  "I  can't  do  a  thing  with  my 
son  (or  daughter),"  he  is  still  unwilling 
to  fulfill  those  natural  parental  respon- 
sibilities which  will  be  for  the  eventual 
best  interest  ot  his  child,  if  not  for  his 


But,  they  say,  you  must  let  them  stay  out 
till  all  hours  or  they  won  t  be  j)Oi)ular. 


immediate,  less  important  "happiness." 

Take  the  question  of  allowing  a  16- 
year-old  to  own  a  car.  Today  he  no 
longer  regards  that  as  a  privilege  but  as 
a  right.  If  the  family  has  money,  he  will 
nag  until  one  is  forthcoming  from  the 
common  fund.  If  the  family  is  poor,  he 
will  scrape  together  the  money  himself. 

Usually  one  or  both  parents  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  purchase.  But  children 
have  early  learned  that  even  a  rock 
wears  away  under  a  constant  drip-drip  of 
water.  Their  technique  is  much  the 
same.  They  beg  and  nag  and  demand 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   RUDY  GARCIA 

whatever  they  think  necessary  to  their 
happiness. 

Parents  may  say  "no"  at  first,  but  at 
the  end  they  succumb  to  the  "drip-drip." 
They  may  think  a  car  dynamite  for  a 
sixteen-year-old.  But  does  that  knowl- 
edge prevent  them  from  letting  him  own 
one?  Naturally  not.  The  child  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  needs  the  car  to 
make  him  happy.  What  greater  con- 
sideration is  there? 

Just  recently  that  attitude  was  brought 
to  me  again.  Leroy  Frazer  wasn't  a 
bright  student.  He  was  also  inclined  to 
be  lazy.  When  a  particularly  difficult 
test  was  on  the  books  for  (he  day,  Leroy 
was  likely  to  be  absent— with  a  "head- 
ache" perhaps.  His  mother  was  always 
volubly  apologetic  and  promised  to  jack 
him  up.  But  Leroy  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren in  a  household  that  periodically 
needed  county  help. 

However,  on  the  spring  day  I  phoned 
to  ask  why  Leroy  was  absent  again,  his 
mother  was  triumphant.  "He's  in 
school,"  she  assured  me.  "You  must  be 
mistaken." 

I  promised  to  recheck.  But  Leroy  was 
absent  and,  consequently,  truant.  I  sug- 
gested a  parental  conference. 

Mrs.  Frazer  came  in  her  threadbare 
coat,  her  hands  coarsened  from  the 
work  of  caring  for  her  five  children  and 
husband.  "I  don't  know  what  got  into 
Leroy,"  she  declared.  "Maybe  it  was  the 
nice  spring  day.  He  said  he  just  wanted 
to  get  out  into  the  country." 

"It  would  have  been  nice  for  every- 
one to  get  out,"  I  said.  "But  we  all  had 
to  stay  on  the  job.  Where  did  Leroy  go?" 

"He  wanted  to  try  out  his  new  car; 
so  he  drove  around  in  the  country."  The 
mother  seemed  almost  proud. 

"Car!"  I  exclaimed.  "Don't  tell  me 
Leroy  has  a  car!" 

(Continued  on  page  45} 


Jimmy's  money  went  for  wiiaiever  made 
him  happy.  This  iiitludcd  a  spinet  |>iaiio. 
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The  Ideal  American  Legion  Post 


Three  Legionnaires  give  their  ideas  as  to  what  a  Legion  Post  should  be. 


FIRST  PRIZE-WINNING  LETTER 
By  GEORGE  MURPHY 
Edwin  ^Velch  Jr.  Post  1132 
Seaford,  New  York 


ATCHFUL  GUARDIAN  of  the  mcmory  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  loyal  comrade 
to  our  wartime  brethren  who  lie  silently  in 
their  graves  or  toss  painfully  in  their  sick- 
beds, vigorous  leader  of  veterans  who,  hav- 
ing fought  for  their  country,  must  share  generously  its 
fruits  and  participate  fully  in  molding  its  destiny. 

Where  is  to  be  found  sincere  dedication  to  Legion 
ideals  and  purposes,  thorough  understanding  of  Legion 
procedure,  teamwork  in  accomplishing  the  tasks  of  the 
Post  and  Legion,  cooperation  with  and  loyalty  to  the 
policies  and  directives  of  higher  echelons  of  the  Legion, 
and  willing  compliance  with  the  majority  opinion  as 
voiced  in  Legion  Convention. 

Where  faith  in  God  gives  strength  and  purpose  to  its 
every  action. 

Where  is  to  be  found  love  of  country,  devotion  to  its 
ideals,  respect  for  its  heritage,  loyalty  to  its  institutions, 
diligence  in  its  defense,  and  service  to  its  welfare. 

Where  service  to  others,  particularly  veterans  and  their 
families,  precedes  and  transcends  service  to  self. 

Where  command  position  is  deemed  the  opportunity 
for  greater  service  rather  than  opportunity  for  greater 
honor. 

Where  respect  for  its  officers  is  equaled  by  support  of 
their  official  actions. 

Where,  in  service  to  the  attainment  of  its  objectives, 
actions  speak  louder  than  words. 


Where  opportunity  to  serve  is  meas- 
ured only  by  the  desire  and  capability  to 
serve. 

Where  vigorous  discussion  and  lack 
of  unanimity  testify  to  its  healthy  de- 
mocracy rather  than  to  debilitating  dis- 
sension. 

Where  the  magnanimous  and  self-sac- 
rificing leave  no  room  for  the  petty, 
mean,  or  self-seeking. 

Where  men  seek  to  be  well  informed 
as  well  as  well  organized. 

Where  initiative  and  diligence  in  serv- 
ice are  promptly  and  justly  recognized  and  rewarded. 

Where  equity  and  fair-dealing  among  members  and 
with  others  is  practiced  as  well  as  preached. 

Where  new  ideas,  courageous  actions,  enthusiastic  and 
constructive  opinion  in  furtherance  of  its  proper  objec- 
tives are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  its 
membership. 

Where  meeting  night  brings  reports  of  accomplish- 
ments well  done,  plans  well  considered,  and  aspira- 
tions well  fulfilled  for  the  good  of  the  Post  and  those  it 
serves. 

Where  the  business  at  hand  is  never  so  important  or 
serious  that  a  touch  of  levity,  which  so  binds  men  to- 
gether, shall  be  smothered  or  condemned. 

Respected  in  its  community  for  the  contributions  it 
has  made  and  the  promise  it  offers  in  the  cause  of  com- 
munity well-being  and  progress. 

Where  the  spirit  of  fellowship  prevails,  where  good 
clean  fun  is  the  order  of  the  day,  where  laughter  and 
kindness  and  praise  and  understanding  abide  in  ample 
and  proper  measure. 

My  Post:  Strong,  united,  progressive;  yet  my  Post 
only  to  the  extent  that  I  have  helped  to  make  it  so. 


Members  of  The  A  meiican  Legion  Nafioncil  Headquarters 
staff  who  jiidi^ed  the  /deal  Amerieaii  Lei>ioii  Post  Contest 
were  C.  W.  Cede,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Press  Seetion,  Public 


Relations:  Frank  X.  Kelly.  Assistant  Director.  Member- 
ship and  Post  Activities;  Nicholas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Field  Service;  and  Mrs.  Verna  B.  Grimm.  Librarian. 
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SECOND  PRIZE-WINNING  LETTER 

By  GEORGE  SELGRAT 
North  Shore  Post  21 


Chicago,  Illinois 


tis  IS  MY  IDEAL  American 
Legion  Post  (purely  a  prod- 
uct of  my  imagination) : 

It  would  not  be  a  big-city  Post, 
but  rather  one  in  a  suburb  of  a 
big  city,  or  in  a  moderate-sized 
town  a  good  distance  from  a 
metropolis. 

It  would  be  the  only  Legion  Post  in  the  municipality, 
but  not  necessarily  the  only  recognized  veterans'  organ- 
ization. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  has  as  members  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  eligible  veterans  in  its  community,  and 
has  about  a  50-50  representation  of  WWI  and  WWII 
vets. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  was  organized  shortly  after 
WWI  and  one  that  has  grown  slowly  and  solidly  with 
its  community. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  has  its  own  Post  home— one 
where  the  mortgage  was  burned  years  ago. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  opens  the  doors  of  its  Post 
home  many  times  a  year  for  cultural,  civic,  political  and 
other  gatherings— usually  without  charge. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  represented  a  definite  cross 
section  of  the  veteran  population  of  its  community— from 
the  banker  down  to  the  garage  mechanic.  Being  so  con- 
stituted, the  Post  would  reflect  the  views  of  a  greater 
variey  of  men.  and  not  those  of  a  solid  businessmen's 
group. 

It  would  be  a  Post  so  solidly  established  that  if  a 
stranger  came  to  town  and  asked  any  oldster  or  young- 
ster the  location  of  the  Post  home,  the  answer  would  be 
direct  and  correct. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  "civic  responsibility"  and 
"for  the  good  of  the  community"  were  concrete,  golden 
words  to  live  by. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  is  such  a  vital  part  of  its  com- 
munity—and an  entity  of  such  unimpeachable  integrity— 
that  the  community  would  unquestioningly  support  any 
enterprise  to  which  it  gave  its  support. 

It  is  a  Post  that  never  would  be  known  as  one  which 
"runs"  a  town,  but  rather  as  a  Post  which  solidified  and 
expanded  a  community. 

It  would  be  a  Post  whose  members  occupied  several 
important  posts— either  salaried  or  not-in  the  municipal- 
ity, so  that  the  Post  members  could  always  have  a  first- 
hand report  on  municipal  affairs. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  a  definite,  worthwhile  pro- 
gram was  running  all  the  time— and  sometimes  two  or 
three. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
membership  could  be  expected  to  attend  any  regular 
business  meeting— and  where  100  percent  attendance 
could  be  expected  at  many  meetings. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  every  member  had  a  full 
Legion  uniform— and  wore  it  to  every  meeting. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  had  its  own  printed  publica- 
tion every  month— and  a  publication  of  such  excellence 
that  it  had  been  cited  many  times  by  the  Legion  echelons 
above  the  Post. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  membership  almost  auto- 
matically renewed  itself  every  year  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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THIRD  PRIZE-WINNING  LETTER 

By  AL  C:OOKE 
Hempstead  Post  .-590 
Hempstead,  Ne^v'  York 


THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  LEGION 
POST  is  a  Post  where  you  see 
many  Legionnaires  at  the  Post 
meeting  with  a  35-year  badge  on 
their  Legion  hat,  proudly  com- 
menting on  the  number  of  Post 
members  wearing  5  or  10-year 
badges  on  their  Legion  hats. 

A  Post  where  as  you  look  around  the  meeting  room, 
you  see  a  dozen  or  more  members  with  Past  Command- 
er's badges  on  their  Legion  hats. 

A  Post  where  the  meetings  start  promptly,  with  a 
salute  to  the  colors,  an  opening  prayer,  the  recitation  of 
the  Preamble  and  the  formal  closing. 

A  Post  where  the  minutes  and  reports  arc  listened  to 
with  attention. 

A  Post  where  the  younger  Lcgionnaiie  relies  to  some 
extent  on  the  experience  of  the  older  Legionnaire  on 
his  committee. 

A  Post  where  the  Mayor  of  the  municipality  states 
his  views  on  the  motion  that  has  been  put  for  discussion 
by  the  Post  Commander  who  happens  to  be  the  driver 
of  a  garbage  truck  for  the  same  municipality. 

A  Post  where  each  member  expresses  his  views  on  a 
question  and  accepts  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

A  Post  where  the  membership  officer  strives  to  in- 
crease the  Post's  ranks,  yet  joins  in  the  prayer  for  peace 
to  end  all  wars  so  that  the  ranks  of  the  Legion  shall  not 
be  increased  because  of  the  participation  of  our  Nation 
in  more  world-wide  conflicts. 

A  Post  where  a  new  member  is  made  to  feel  at  home 
and  all  new  members  are  initiated  according  to  the  ritual 
amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  the  membership. 

A  Post  where  Dave  Bernstein  seconds  Pat  Ryan's  mo- 
tion to  accept  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr's  invitation  to  hold  the 
Memorial  Services  for  our  departed  comrades  at  Christ's 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  Post  where  the  departed  comrades,  their  widows  or 
orphans  are  never  forgotten. 

A  Post  where  the  Post  and  its  Auxiliary  Unit  work 
hand  in  hand  on  Child  Welfare  and  other  programs. 

A  Post  where  those  veterans  in  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions are  remembered  by  Post  visitations,  bringing  to  the 
veteran  the  luxury  of  a  smoke,  refreshment,  a  handshake 
and  a  smile. 

A  Post  that  has  a  diversified  social  program  for  its 
members— clambakes,  New  Years  Party,  Past  Command- 
er's Dinner,  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party,  Veterans  Day  Party, 
etc.,  all  at  a  nominal  cost. 

A  Post  that  has  an  active  rehabilitation  officer,  well 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Rehabilitation  program, 
handling  diversified  claims,  securing  grave  markers,  fill- 
ing out  necessary  forms  for  next  of  kin,  arranging  for 
hospitalization,  initiating  claims,  aiding  with  civil  service 
problems,  etc.,  performing  these  services  for  non-mem- 
bers as  well  as  Legionnaires. 

A  Post  that  makes  sure  that  Santa  Claus  puts  toys  un- 
der the  tree  for  children  for  whom  Santa  and  Christmas 
would  otherwise  be  a  myth. 

A  Post  that  makes  sure  that  the  boy  down  the  street 
is  playing  baseball,  with  no  time  on  his  hands  to  get  into 
trouble.  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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1956  AMERICAN  LEGION  JUNIOR  BASEBALL  CHAMPIONS-POST  245,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Earl 
Pri  ester 


Leroy 
Edwards 


Larry 
Goudy 


Bob 
Miller 


Dennis 
Berman 


Fred 
Schueler 


Ra) 
Bueneman 


Joe 
Hendricks 


OUie 
Sweeney 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  CHAMPS 

THIS  YEAR,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  Americanism  Commission 
of  the  American  Legion  treated  The  Junior  Baseball  Champions 
to  a  visit  to  the  World  Series  city  and  tickets  for  the  first  two 
games. 

The  1956  champions  from  Post  245,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  actually 
got  a  three-day  visit  to  the  big  town  when  the  second  game  of 
the  series  was  rained  out  and  the  Americanism  Commission  ex- 
tended the  team's  visit  so  that  the  boys  could  see  the  second  game 
between  the  Yankees  and  Dodgers.        (Continued  on  page  41) 


When  the  second  game  was  rained  out,  the  Legion  Champs  used  the 
time  to  visit  the  Yankee  Stadium  with  Yankee  scout  Lou  IMaguolo. 


Bob  Miller,  right,  Dennis  Creech,  left  rear,  and  Al 
Grosch,  right  with  Legion  cajj,  visit  with  Yogi 
Berra,  who  once  played  with  Post  245's  team. 


1956  AMERICAN  LEGION  JUNIOR  BASEBALL  CHAMPIONS-POST  245,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Alan 

Gevers 


THREE  DAYS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY-PLACES  AND  PEOPLE 


PHOTOS  BY   DONATO  LEO 


1.  The  top  of  (he  Empire  State  Building.  2.  Some  inside  baseball  information  from  Pittsburgh  manager  Bobby  Bragan. 
:'».  Batting  tips  from  Toinmv  Dowd  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  4.  On  the  Good  Moininir  TV  show  with  AVill  Rogers,  Jr.  5.  Al 
S(  hadit,  the  Clown  Prince  of  Baseball,  tells  a  funny  story.  6.  Dave  Garroway  introduces  the  team  on  tlie  Today  program. 
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KOREA  BONUS,  OHIO: 

Voters  at  the  polls  on  Election  Day  approved  payment 
of  an  Ohio  Korea  bonus,  with  71%  of  voters 
approving.  .  .  .  About  280,000  Ohio  K  vets  are  eligible.  .  .  . 
Amount  of  payment  is  $10  for  each  month  of  stateside 
duty,  $15  for  each  month  of  overseas,  at-sea,  or 
Alaskan  duty,  up  to  a  maximum  payment  of  $400.  .  .  . 
Time  spent  in  brig  doesn't  count.  .  .  .  Certain  next-of-kin 
can  claim  bonus  of  deceased  K  vets,  and  full  amount  of 
$400  is  payable  if  death  was  due  to  service.  .  .  . 
Discharge  must  be  under  honorable  conditions,  except  that 
those  still  in  service  or  in  retired  status  are  also  eligible.  .  .  . 
Service  in  Armed  Forces  counting  toward  eligibility  must 
have  been  between  June  20,  1950  and  July  19,  1953.  .  .  .  WW2 
vets  who  drew  WW2  Ohio  bonus  may  also  draw  Koreaa 
bonus  if  they  meet  its  conditions.  .  .  .  Residence:  vet 
must  have  been  Ohio  resident  for  at  least  a  year  immediately 
before  entering  Armed  Forces  for  Korea  service.  .  .  .  Ohio 
Korea  vets  may  submit  claims  for  bonus  through  American 
Legion  Post  service  officers  and  County  veterans  service 
officers.  .  .  .  Eligibles  now  living  outside  Ohio  may  write  for 
application  blanks  and  full  info  to :  Service  Director, 
American  Legion  of  Ohio,  Station  E,  Box  6867,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  .  .  .  There  may  be  a  slight  delay  before  application 
blanks  are  ready.  .  .  .  Last  date  for  filing  is  Jan.  1,  1959. 

^        ;|;        ^:  ^ 

KOREA  BONUS,  WEST  VIRGINIA: 

West  Virginia  voters  approved  a  Korea  bonus  at 
the  polls  on  Election  Day.  .  .  .  State  legislature,  which 
convenes  Jan.  9,  must  still  enact  enabling  laws  during  its 
90-day  session  to  provide  actual  payment,  is  expected  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Probably  no  payments  will  be  made  before  July  1. 

Payment  will  be  based  on  service  between  June  27,  1950 
and  July  27,  1953.  .  .  .  Amount  will  be  $10  for  each  month 
of  stateside  service  and  $15  for  each  month  of  foreign 
duty.  .  .  .  Ninety  days  of  active  service  during  the  eligibility 
period  is  needed  to  qualify  for  any  payment,  unless  discharge 
in  less  than  90  days  was  due  to  service-connected 
disability. 

Top  payment  is  $300  for  those  with  only  stateside 
duty,  $400  for  those  with  some  foreign  duty.  .  .  .  Discharge 
must  be  "not  dishonorable.".  .  .  Restricted  classes  of 
next-of-kin  may  receive  bonus  of  deceased  veteran.  .  .  .  Bona 
fide  residence  in  West  Virginia  for  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  entering  Armed  Forces  for  Korea  duty  required.  .  .  . 
About  71,000  West  Virginia  K-vets  should  be  eligible.  .  .  . 
No  machinery  for  paying  bonus  will  roll  until  legislature 
passes  enabling  act.  .  .  .  The  bonus  will  be  administered 
by  State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

^.       ^  ^ 

KOREA  BONUS,  IOWA: 

Iowa  voters  at  the  polls  on  Election  Day  approved  an 
Iowa  Korea  bonus.  .  .  .  Rate  is  $10  per  month  stateside 


duty,  $12.50  for  overseas  duty,  with  maximum  of  $500.  .  .  . 
Honorable  service  between  June  27,  1950  and  July  27, 
1953  provides  eligibility.  .  .  .  Applications  are  not  now 
available,  and  no  payment  will  be  paid  before  next  July.  .  .  . 
Deadline  for  filing  is  Dec.  31,  1960. 


KOREA  BONUS,  RHODE  ISLAND: 

There  will  be  a  slight  delay  before  results  of  the  vote  on 
a  Korea  bonus  in  Rhode  Island  are  reported.  .  .  .  Elections 
were  close  and  final  details  were  not  available  at  presstime 
for  "Newsletter.".  .  .  Armed  Forces  absentee  ballots  in 
Rhode  Island  not  counted  until  Dec.  6.  .  .  .  K-bonus 
undoubtedly  got  by  all  right,  but  official  word  delayed. 

AMA  STILL  EMBARRASSING  DOCTORS 
IN  ITS  ATTITUDE  ON  VET  CARE: 

United  Press  on  Nov.  28  reported  an  amazing 
resolution  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  County  (Okla.)  Medical 
Society,  a  local  branch  of  the  American  Medical  Ass'n.  .  .  . 
Oklahoma  resolution  threatened  to  discipline  doctor 
members  who  treat  patients  in  VA  hospitals,  for  gov't 
fees  ranging  from  $25  to  $50  a  visit,  unless  basis  of  admission 
of  each  patient  treated  is  acceptable  to  the  County  Medical 
Society.  .  .  .  Same  resolution  gave  90-day  ultimatum  to 
Federal  VA  hospital  in  Oklahoma  City  to  admit  patients 
according  to  standards  of  County  medical  society  or  face 
walk  out  of  the  60-odd  private  physicians  who  practice  part- 
time  there.  .  .  .  Brash  action  to  refuse  treatment  unless 
Federal  standards  conform  to  County  Medical  Society 
demands  (backed  up  by  the  society's  strong  police  power 
over  individual  doctor  members)  reflects  national  AMA 
indoctrination  of  member  groups  that  VA  care  of  vets  should 
be  opposed  as  "privileged  class"  legislation. 

Simultaneously,  national  AMA  endorsed  appeal  to 
Congress  that  doctors  should  be  granted  freedom  from  all 
income  tax  on  money  they  set  aside  for  their  retirement.  .  .  . 
After  many  quiet  months  on  this  front,  these  new 
fulminations  of  the  double-standard  of  "special  privilege" 
by  AMA  politicos  threaten  to  make  1957  another  year  of 
embarrassment  for  America's  practicing  physicians. 

The  Oklahoma  action,  being  a  threatened  strike  against 
the  government  and  a  refusal  to  treat  the  sick  even  when 
paid  to  do  so,  raises  profound  questions  of  medical  ethics 
as  well  as  of  the  coercive  power  of  local  medical  societies 
over  their  members.  ...  If  the  Oklahoma  City  VA  hospital 
is  admitting  veteran  patients  contrary  to  the  restrictive  laws 
governing  such  admissions,  there  are  legitimate  avenues  of 
investigation  and  enforcement  which  the  local  medical 
society  has  recourse  to.  .  .  .  If,  as  has  happened  before,  the 
local  medical  society  simply  disapproves  of  the  Federal  laws 
governing  veteran  care,  then  the  society  is  attempting  to 
take  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  . .  .  Such  action  by  it  exposes 
the  entire  medical  profession  to  embarrassment,  invites 
governmental  curbs  on  organized  medicine. 
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VA  HOSPITALS  STEPPING  UP  RELEASE 
or  REHABILITATED  CHRONIC  PATIENTS: 

VA  medical  program  is  making  great  headway  with 
intelligent  approach  to  problem  of  keeping  VA  medical 
program  costs  low  while  rendering  best  service.  ...  It  has 
been  accelerating  the  rehabilitaiion  and  discharge  of  long- 
term  patients,  previously  maintained  as  semi-hopeless 
"bed  occupants.".  .  .  Latest  report  is  that  of  a  group  of  4,263 
long-term  patients  earmarked  a  year  ago  for  a  special 
rehabilitation  effort,  1,159  have  been  discharged.  .  .  .  Now 
49  VA  hospitals  have  special  wards  or  sections  where 
long-term  patients  are  prepared  for  a  return  to  the 
"outside  world." 

^        ^  ^ 

LOCAL  PUBLICITY  IMPORTANT  FOR 
"WAR  ORPHANS"  EDUCATION  ACT: 

Gov't  educational  aid,  of  the  same  general  sort  provided 
veterans  under  the  WW2  and  Korea  GI  Bills,  has  been 
available  since  August  to  children  of  men  and  women 
who  lost  their  lives  due  to  service-connected  causes.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  brand  new  area  of  educational  assistance,  providing 
both  college  and  vocational  education  help  to  young  people 
who  lost  one  of  their  parents  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes,  and  has  been  reported  here  before.  .  .  .  However, 
there  are  thousands  of  young  people  who  can  receive  this 
important  aid  who  apparently  haven't  heard  of  it  yet.  .  .  . 
Legion  Posts  would  do  well  to  see  that  the  basic  fact  that 
such  aid  is  available  is  well-publicized  in  local  newspapers 
and  on  local  radio  stations.  .  .  .  Where  Legion  Posts 
doubt  their  ability  to  furnish  possible  eligible  young  men 
and  women  with  all  the  details,  refer  them  either  to  the  county 
service  officer  or  directly  to  the  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  regional  office,  and  ask  them  to  inquire  about 
educational  benefits  under  the  War  Orphans  Education  Act. 

By  the  first  of  November,  4,300  children  of  deceased 
veterans  were  getting  educational  help  under  this  law.  .  .  .  96% 
of  them  were  in  college,  4%  in  vocational  schools.  ...  A 
"war  orphan"  under  this  act  may  still  have  one  parent 
living  and  actually  be  only  a  half -orphan.  .  .  .  Deceased 
parent  may  have  been  killed  or  died  in  service,  or  have  died 
after  service  of  causes  which  the  VA  recognizes  as 
service-connected. 

Failure  to  pass  word  promptly  may  deprive  eligible 
boys  and  girls  of  benefits,  as  they  only  apply  during 
(roughly)  the  years  immediately  following  high  school,  and 
if  not  used  promptly  are  missed.  .  .  .  Some  may  miss 
education  beyond  high  school  completely,  which  they  could 
have  had,  unless  this  information  is  widely  disseminated  now. 

*        =1:        *  :|: 

VETS  DISABILITY  BENEFITS  SUBTRACTED^ 
FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  BENEFITS: 

Many  vets  have  written  to  "Newsletter"  asking 
clarification  of  provisions  of  the  new  Social  Security  law 
which  provides  Social  Security  benefits  at  age  50  to  persons 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  ...  It  is  a  fact 
that  these  new  Social  Security  benefits,  based  upon 
disability,  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  other 
payment  made  to  the  applicant  by  the  Federal  Gov't  that  is 
based  upon  disability.  .  .  .  This  does  not  apply  to  Social 
Security  payments  based  upon  age  (at  age  65  for  men  or  at 
age  62  for  women),  but  it  does  apply  to  Social  Security 
payments  based  upon  disability.  .  .  .  Veterans  will  also 


find  that  the  Social  Security  Agency  will  not  necessarily 
measure  total  and  permanent  disability  for  purposes  of 
Social  Security  payments  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  measures  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  the  purpose  of  paying  veterans  benefits.  .  .  . 
By  and  large,  the  Social  Security  measurement  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  is  more  stringent  than  the  VA  standards. 

H:        :i:  :j: 

WHO  GETS  SOCIAL  SECURITY? 

Here  is  an  up-to-date  listing  of  persons  who  may  be 
eligible  for  Social  Security  monthly  payments.  .  .  .  Whether 
or  not  any  one  individual  listed  below  qualifies  for  monthly 
payments  depends  also  upon  other  things.  .  .  .  Present 
earnings  affect  all  classes  of  potential  eligibles.  ...  In 
some  cases  standards  of  dependency  or  disability,  etc.,  must 
be  met.  .  .  .  These  things  can  only  be  resolved  by  review  of 
the  individual  case  at  the  local  Social  Security  office.  .  .  . 
With  that  understood,  here  are  the  basic  potential  eligible 
persons  for  the  three  types  of  monthly  Social  Security 
payments  under  all  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  laws 
now  in  effect: 

A.  Retirement  payments: 

1.  Insured  man,  over  65. 

2.  Wife  (over  62)  of  insured  man,  when  husband 
is  drawing  retirement  benefits. 

3.  Insured  woman  (over  62). 

4.  Dependent  husband  (over  65)  of  insured 
woman,  when  wife  draws  retirement  benefits. 

5.  Under- 18  child  of  insured  man  or  woman, 
when  parent  draws  retirement  benefits. 

6.  Disabled  child  (any  age)  of  insured  parent 
who  draws  retirement  benefits,  if  child  was 
disabled  before  age  18. 

B.  Survivor  benefits: 

1.  Widow  (over  62)  of  insured  man. 

2.  Widow  (any  age)  of  insured  man,  when  caring 
for  his  under- 18  child. 

3.  Dependent,  divorced  wife  (any  age)  of  deceased 
insured  man,  when  caring  for  his 

under- 18  child. 

4.  Widow  (any  age)  of  insured  man,  when  caring 
for  his  disabled  child  (any  age)  if  child 

was  disabled  before  age  18. 

5.  Dependent,  divorced  wife  (any  age)  of 
deceased  insured  man,  when  caring  for  his 
disabled  child  (any  age)  if  child  was  disabled 
before  age  18. 

6.  Child  (under  18)  of  deceased  insured  parent. 

7.  Disabled  child  (any  age)  of  deceased 
insured  parent,  if  child  was  disabled 
before  age  18. 

8.  Dependent  father  (over  65)  of  deceased 
insured  man  or  woman. 

9.  Dependent  mother  (over  62)  of  deceased 
insured  man  or  woman. 

10.  Dependent  widower  (over  65)  of 
insured  woman. 

11.  Step-parents,  foster  parents,  foster  children, 
etc.,  may  also  be  substituted  for  parents 
and  children  under  above  headings. 

C.  Disability  payments: 

1.  Totally  disabled  insured  man  or  woman, 
if  over  age  50. 
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Legion  Meets  New  Year  With 
Multiple  Aims  and  Objectives 


Beginning  of  the  new  year  brings 
with  it  a  large  catalog  of  items  of  cur- 
rent interest  to  The  American  Legion, 
war  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Among  these,  some  of  which  are  cov- 
ered in  more  detail  on  other  pages,  are 
the  following: 

1.  Major  Legion  legislative  aims  in 
the  field  of  veterans  benefits,  as  the  85th 
Congress  opens  its  first  session  include: 

(a)  Compensation  increases  for  sei-v- 
ive-disabled  veterans. 

(b)  Improved  veterans  pensions, 
especially  eased  pension  eligibility  for 
WWI  vets  over  65  years  old. 

(c)  Establishment  of  pension  eligi- 
bility for  viadows  of  WWII  and  Korea 
vets  on  same  basis  as  for  widows  of 
WWI  vets. 

(d)  Creation  of  a  veterans  Aft'airs 
Committee  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

2.  American  Legion  membership  pre- 
sented an  odd  pattern  and  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  year's  end.  Paid-up  mem- 
berships for  1957  ran  about  300,000 
ahead  of  the  same  period  for  1956.  The 
mass  of  early  renewals  was  chiefly  a 
rush  to  get  in  under  the  wire  of  the 
December  deadline  for  the  National 
dues  increase.  Heavy  early  renewals— 
not  necessarily  a  true  increase  in  total 
membership— did  give  all  Posts  a  better 
chance  to  build  up  new  membership 
in  the  winter  months,  with  so  many  re- 
newals out  of  the  way. 

Nat  l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel  promptly  pro- 
claimed an  "Ask  Your  Neighbor"  drive 
for  new  members  in  January,  February 
and  March  (See  p.  32).  Post  member- 
ship workers  will  probably  never  again 
be  so  free  from  working  on  renewals  so 
early  in  the  year,  and  have  the  best  chance 
yet  to  concentrate  on  new  members. 

3.  The  year  begins  with  a  king-size 
louse-up  regarding  survivors  benefits 
which  will  plague  the  VA,  veterans  serv  - 
ice officers  and  the  Congress  for  many 
moons. 

Indications  are  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  veterans'  survivors  have  chosen  the 
new  benefits  provided  them  under  Pub- 
lic Law  881  in  preference  to  the  older 
compensation,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  doing. 

Miserably  complicated  law,  and  fail- 


ure of  VA  to  explain  it  properly  to  sur- 
vivors in  spite  of  a  mighty  eftort,  is 
responsible  for  lash-up. 

Biggest  victims  of  stinkeroo  are  de- 
pendent parents,  very  few  of  whom  can 
gain  by  choosing  the  new  benefits. 

This  magazine  warned  dependent 
parents  in  November  issue  to  make  no 
choice  at  all  now,  since  not  even  the 
experts  have  been  able  to  digest  the 
full  meaning  of  PL88rs  devious  impli- 
cations for  them  yet. 

But  as  early  as  Nov.  21,  more  than 
11,500  dependent  parents  had  chosen 
the  new  benefits  in  correspondence  to 
one  VA  regional  office  alone. 

Probably  80%  to  90%  chose  wrongly, 
while  100%  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing. 

VA  instruction  to  them,  though  it 
tried  not  to,  let  them  feel  they  should 
choose  new  benefits  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Before  this  is  straightened  out,  those 
involved  in  the  PL881  problem  may 

THANKS,  LEGION 


THANKS  TO  LlXilON  from  Polio  J'osUr 
Girl  for  1957.  Marlene  Olson,  Massachusetts 
polio  victim,  presents  golden  hypo  needle 
to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel  in  recognition 
of  fund  drives  for  March  of  Dimes  con- 
ducted by  Dept's  of  The  American  Legion. 


consume  the  entire  national  aspirin 
product. 

To  write  PL881,  Congress  by-passed 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
gave  job  to  ambitious  but  inexperienced 
(in  vets  affairs)  special  committee.  Last 
big  vets  law  handled  outside  vets  com- 
mittee in  House  was  Economy  Act  of 
1933  (remember?),  clear  evidence  that 
the  right  committee  should  handle  vets 
affairs  in  the  House  and  that  the  Senate 
should  have  its  own  vets  committee. 

4.  What  to  do  about  the  growing 
money  shortage  for  GI  loans  was  a  year- 
end  problem  to  all  concerned. 

With  interest  rates  on  non-GI  loans 
higher,  money  tight  and  getting  tighter, 
and  GI  mortgages  pegged  at  4/2%  inter- 
est, less  and  less  money  was  available 
to  vets  for  homes  from  private  lenders, 
except  at  discounts  that  made  the  vet's 
low  interest  rate  a  fictional  advantage 
only. 

On  Dec.  1,  the  FHA  upped  the  in- 
terest rate  on  FHA  mortgages  to  5%, 
leaving  the  GI  program  the  only  re- 
maining Federal  mortgage  deal  operat- 
ing on  a  basic  4^2%  interest  rate. 

On  Dec.  9,  10  and  11  (too  late  to 
report  the  results  here)  a  special  Legion 
study  group  met  in  Washington  to  rec- 
ommend a  Legion  policy  on  the  prob- 
lem. Wide  interest  in  the  meeting  was 
expressed  by  gov't  finance  experts,  lend- 
ers and  builders,  in  addition  to  vets 
themselves. 

Special  study  group  included  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins  (N. 
Mex.);  A.  Andrew  Boemi  (Chicago); 
Harry  R.  Fruehauf  (Detroit);  James  W. 
Doon  (N.  H.),  and  Edward  T.  Foster 
(Nebr.) 

5.  The  Legion  was  going  before  the 
85th  Congress  with  a  set  of  ancient  re- 
quests, always  met  by  inaction,  regard- 
ing nat'l  cemeteries  and  decent  respect 
to  those  who  were  missing  in  action  in 
the  nation's  wars. 

With  vast  areas  of  the  country  having 
no  nat'l  cemetery,  and  with  many  exist- 
ing nat'l  cemeteries  full,  the  Legion 
would  ask  for  the  creation  of  some  new 
cemeteries. 

It  looked  again  like  a  forlorn  quest, 
unless  some  heavy  guns  are  tr:'.ined  on 
the  problem. 

Bills  for  new  nat'l  cemeteries  are 
habitually  allowed  to  perish  of  old  age 
in  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  due  largely,  it  is  reported. 
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to  quiet  effective  work  of  private  ceme- 
tery lobbies  who  say  little  in  public  but 
seem  to  have  a  way  about  them. 

Due  also  in  part  to  inertia  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  status  quo  in  the  Army's 
cemetery-managing  wing. 

Due,  again,  in  part  to  the  way  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  will  clamor 
for  the  next  new  nat'l  cemetery  to  be 
placed  in  their  area. 

In  addition  to  seeking  specific  ceme- 
teries, the  Legion  would  ask  that  all 
nat'l  cemeteries  be  taken  from  the  Army 
and  be  run  by  a  civilian  commission,  a 
proposal  that  President  Eisenhower 
made  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
has  been  in  a  position  to  implement  for 
four  years. 

And  once  again  the  Legion  will  seek 
a  decent  memorial  to  be  established  in 
nat'l  cemeteries  for  those  missing  in 
action. 

This  job  seemed  done  once  when  a 
bill  was  passed  providing  for  a  plot  in 
nat'l  cemeteries  on  which  to  place  a 
marker  for  the  missing  in  action. 

But  the  law  was  so  worded  in  its 
final  draft  that  the  Army  memorial  di- 
vision was  able  to  make  it  fall  short  of 
its  purpose. 

The  Legion  aim  here  is  simple  and  in- 
expensive. It  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment to  erect  a  plaque  on  one  small 
piece  of  ground  in  each  nat'l  cemetery 
listing  those  from  the  area  served  b\ 
the  cemetery  who  were  reported  miss- 


ing in  action,  as  is  done  in  many  over- 
seas cemeteries. 

Just  why  these  things  are  so  hard  to 
accomplish  is  a  mystery.  While  those 
bodies  recovered  on  foreign  battlefields 
are  returned  to  the  U.  S.  on  request  of 
next  of  kin,  and  buried  with  honors  in 
nat'l  cemeteries,  a  vast  wall  of  quiet  re- 
sistance seems  to  generate  against  the 
idea  of  merely  posting  the  names  of  the 
missing  in  action. 

Similarly,  the  Legion  runs  into  inex- 
plicable resistance  with  an  alternate  pro- 
posal that  the  Gov't  furnish  a  marker 
for  the  missing  in  action  which  families 
may  place  in  a  private  cemetery,  if  that 
be  their  wish. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  focus  a 
bright  light  on  these  problems  and  bring 
some  public  interest  to  bear  on  the 
mysterious  resistance  against  simple 
steps  to  honor  our  fallen  comrades 
whose  bodies  were  never  found. 

Beyond  some  plaques  in  overseas 
cemeteries,  our  country  does  nothing  to 
memorialize  them. 

6.  Probably  nothing  could  be  done 
about  the  provision  in  Public  Law  880, 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  pro- 
vided (in  establishing  Social  Security 
benefits  for  persons  disabled  at  age  50) 
that  any  other  benefits  received  from 
the  Federal  Gov't  for  disability  would 
be  subtracted  from  their  Social  Security 
disability  payment. 

Basic  evil  of  that  provision  is  the 


principle  established.  It  says  that  all 
people  must  pay  for  Social  Security  as 
a  form  of  compulsory  insurance.  But 
pay  ments  paid  out  may  be  treated  by 
the  gov't  as  a  benefit  or  dole  from  the 
Treasury,  to  be  equated  with  and  re- 
duced by  "other"  gov't  benefits. 

With  that  provision,  Congress  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  last  remaining  fic- 
tion that  Social  Security  is  insurance. 

PL880  came  close  to  being  a  sneak 
bill.  Hearings  on  it  were  not  heard  in 
the  House,  though  they  were  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  "reduction  of  bene- 
fits" clause  was  opposed,  unsuccessfully. 

Last  Feb.  7,  the  Legion  opposed  the 
clause  by  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Walter  George  of 
Georgia  opposed  it  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
jected that  clause.  But  it  was  worked 
back  into  the  bill  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Congress. 

Behind-the-scenes  manipulating  of 
such  an  important  matter  of  principle 
is  a  warning  that  while  the  Bradley 
and  Hoover  ideas  may  be  dead  on  the 
front  pages,  they  are  very  much  alive 
in  the  cubby  holes  of  gov't. 

PL880  is  pure  Bradley  in  its  think- 
ing and  was  drafted  before  the  Bradley 
Report  was  made. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of 
thinking  in  high  places  is  an  omen  for 
the  year  ahead  that  veterandom  should 
not  be  asleep  to  the  possibility  of  "quiet" 


WHERE  THE  DISAB] 

One  of  the  most  aggresive  small  firms  in  the  electronics 
field  today  is  the  Paraplegics  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
the  Chicago  Suburb  of  Franklin  Park,  111. 

The  company  is  entirely  owned  and  manned  by  disabled 
men  and  women  (not  all  of  whom  are  paraplegics.)  Far 
from  being  a  charitable  sheltered  workshop  for  the  disabled, 
Paraplegics  Company  is  strictly  in  business  to  succeed. 

Dwight  Ciiilfoil,  Ji.,  company  president,  asks  only  one 


In  the  shop  and  in  the  executive  offices,  everyone  at  Para- 
|)k'i;i(.s  MIg.  Co.  has  a  physical  handicap.  Firm  ca])italizes  on 


)  ASK  NO  QUARTER 

"break,"  namely  to  be  permitted  to  bid  competitively  for 
orders  against  all  comers.  Firm's  100  employees  get  the 
going  rate  for  their  work,  and  its  growing  success  since 
founded  in  1951  is  strictly  on  the  basis  of  competition  with 
rival  firms. 

In  its  brief  history,  Paraplegics  Company  has  successfully 
bid  for  and  produced  electronic  and  electrical  jobs  for  19 
major  U.S.  corporations  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy. 


employee  skills  rejected  by  others  because  of  irrelevant  dis- 
abilities. Intricate  electronics  jobs  are  the  company's  specialty. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDEKS  FOR  1956-57  ((>ii..,>  appear,  d     .a. Her  issues) 


FRANCE  IDAHO  INDIANA  MARYLAND  NllSRASkA  OKLAHOMA 


CARL  J.  BATTER,  JR.    HAWLEV  ATKINSON  REED  BEARD  LtROV  (..  METZ  JOHN  R.  COOI'ER         COLEMAN  NOLLN 

Post  1  Post  2  Post  33  Post  42  Post  2(i!t  Post  123 

Pa'^is  Boise  Bedfoitl  Hagnstown  Humboldt  Okemah 


PUERTO  RICO  RHODE  ISLAND 


ENRIQUE  N.  VELA      JAMES  W.  REDGATE 
Post  22  Post  42 

Cialcs  Pawtiicket 


moves  to  wipe  out  more  and  more  vets' 
benefits  on  the  theory  that  uncle  has 
"given"  everyone  Social  Security,  and 
that's  enough,  brother. 

7.  As  the  new  year  began,  Legion 
service  officers  were  worried  about  the 
insurance  coverage  of  men  and  women 
now  in  the  Armed  Services  who  now 
enjoy  free  indemnity. 

The  Legion  does  not  ha\  e  any  aven- 
ues for  reaching  men  in  service  with 
vital  information,  often  has  to  tussle 
with  mistakes  they  make  in  their  private 
affairs  when  they  leave  the  service  and 
become  veterans. 

In  this  case,  service  officers  see 
trouble  ahead  for  men  in  service  who 
have  waiyed  paying  all  or  part  of  their 
service  insurance  premiums  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  premiums 
provided  up  to  now  under  Servicemen's 
Indemnity. 

This  indemnity  will  no  longer  cover 
them  in  1957.  Best  advice  to  all  men 
in  service  is  to  get  back  under  a  service 
pohcy  on  which  they  pay  the  full  freight. 

There  are  many  complexities  which 
will  confuse  those  in  service  when  they 
are  advised  in  detail  about  their  insur- 
ance coverage.  Many  will  get  so  con- 
fused in  receiving  more  advice  than  is 
necessary  that  they  will  miss  the  main 
point. 

The  main  point  is  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  Jan.  1  all  men  in  service 
should  undertake  to  carry  every  cent  of 
their  service  insurance  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  get  the 
word  to  them  in  such  simple  fashion. 


ITAH  VERMONT 


PARLEY  E.  JENSEN         RAY  GREENWOOD 
Post  9  Post  3 

Ogdcii  -Monlpclicr 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

Leiand  Carver  and  Charles  B.  Dawson  (both 
1951),  Post  350,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Joseph  A.  Treadwell  (1946)  and  Frank  M.  Stone 
(1947).  Post  60,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Howard  S.  Fisk  (1949)  and  James  J.  Murph.v 

(1953)  ,  Post  1,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Victor  J.  Farrar  (1946),  Post  13.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Grav  Dawson  (1950)  and  Walter  S.  Smith 

(1954)  ,  Post  44,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bert  L.  Chapman  (1951),  Post  117.  Cerro  Gordo. 
111. 

Harry  E.  Carlson  (1946),  Post  695,  Chicago.  111. 
Peter  B.  Mouw  (1954),  Post  199,  Sioux  Center. 
Iowa. 

Roy  O.  Clavpool  and  Jack  F.  LaVelle  and  Ken- 
neth W.  Lockridge  (all  1955),  Post  4K8,  North 
English,  Iowa. 

Harvey  A.  Peltier,  Sr.  (1950).  Post  11.  Thibo- 
daux.  La. 

A.   Ben   Alber   (1954)   and   Melvin  C.  Pierce 

(1955)  ,  Post  46,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rev.  Carlcton  Brooks  Miller  (1943)  and  Paul  A. 
Martin  and  J.  Addington  Wagner  (both  1953)  and 
Bert  Beardsley  (1954).  Post  54,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Walter  H.  E.  Scott  (1955),  Post  88,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph  Turan  (1956),  Post  301,  Rapid  River. 
Mich. 

Louis  Meyers  and  William  R.  Steckling  (both 
1956),  Post  416,  St.  Helen.  Mich. 

Harry  Thompson  (1956),  Post  459.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Louis  M.  Bergbauer  (1952),  Post  231.  Camden. 
N.  J. 

William  T.  Cavanaugh  (1953),  Post  100,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Edward  A.  .Stern  (1945).  Post  209.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

William  Kohler  (1949)  and  William  F.  Harler, 

Sr.  (1953)  and  Frank  J.  Bishop  (1954),  Post  1.34, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Charles  Fred  Schmidt  (1923)  and  Wallace  C. 
McGregor  (1946),  Post  229,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Bucken  (1953),  Post  303,  Rockville  Cen- 
tre. N.  Y. 

Rene  A.  Freyre  and  Albert  J.  Cooke  (both 
1954).  Post  390.  Hempstead,  N.  Y 
Frank  C.  Reitter  and  Bartletl  C.  Coss  and  F. 


James  Schaus  (all  1950),  Post  665,  BuHalo,  N,  Y. 

Moe  Grabow  and  Harry  Goldman  (both  1956), 
Post  724,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Williams  (1956),  Post  1017,  Yonkers, 
N  Y. 

Edmund  J.  O'Kcefc  (1951),  PosI  1225,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Stanley  T.  Skomski  (1950),  Post  1322,  Norlh 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Anthony  Persico  (1956),  Post  1472,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas  W.  Bird  and  Robin  S.  Kirby  (both 
1955).  Posl  9.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charles  F.  Jezek  (1955).  Post  II.  Prague.  Okla. 

Ralph  M.  Altenderfer  and  Harry  R.  Malten  and 
Jesse  R.  Conner  and  Frank  D.  Fee  (all  1945), 
Post  12,  Reading,  Pa, 

Louis  E.  Samuels  (1944)  and  Stuart  Kepler 
(1945)  and  Ormond  F.  Fitzgerald  (1946)  and 
George  Kliige  (1947),  Post  153,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Raymond  Lerov  Kane  (1954)  and  Waiter  Lavern 
Alexander  (1955),  Post  162,  .Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Kalbach  and  Elmer  B.  Miller  (both 
1947)  and  B.  Frank  Sheidy  (1955),  Post  732,  Bern- 
ville.  Pa. 

Joseph  D.  Derouin  (1956),  Post  34,  Shannock, 
R  I. 

Thomas  Dolan  (1953),  Post  60.  Providence.  R.  I. 

William  B.  Dorris  (1949)  and  Mrs.  Elvie  F.  Wil- 
liams (1951)  and  Howard  Hamilton  (19541,  Post  79, 
Alpine.  Tex. 

Gordon  \\.  Shufelt  (1953),  Post  21,  Newport, 
Vt. 

Hettie  W.  Wuslholf  (1956),  Post  4,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Lester  J.  Maitland  (1927)  and  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur    (1942)    and   Gen.    Paul    B.  Clemens 

(1953).  Post  23,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases. 

UNCLAIMED  MONEY,  VI: 

Who  Owns  It? 

The  persons  named  below  have  at 
least  $200  coining  to  them  from  the 
Army. 

Go  over  these  names  to  see  if  you  can 
spot  yourself  or  someone  you  know. 

If  so,  contact  Undehverahle  Clicck 
Section,  Special  Claims  Division,  Fi- 
nance Center,  U.  S.  Army,  lntli(ina])ohs 
49.  Indiana. 

Ayala-Diaz,  Luis,  Rio  Piedras.  P.  R. 
Corchado-Canales,  Luis,  Arecibo,  P.  R. 
Corrales,  Severo,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Crowlher,  John  H.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 
Cunningham,  James  H.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Dauphiney,  Margaret,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 
Davenport,  James  G.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  James  W.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Davis,  John  H.,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Davis,  Plummer  Jr.,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Defebaugh,  Walter  E.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kans. 
DejesHS,  Eugenio,  New  York,  N. 
Deigado-Cruz,  Michael,  Santurce,  P.  R. 
Derewianko,  Gene  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Diaz,  Ramon  A.,  Rio  Piedras.  P.  R. 
Dildine,  Thomas  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dippolito,  Peter,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Divon,  Nathaniel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dolan,  James  H.,  I  ompoc,  Calif. 
Doniachowski,  Robert  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dorigo,  Louis  G.,  Evanston,  111. 
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IM^VIri-  

Nat'l  Commander  Inaugurates  Special 
"Ask  Your  Neighbor"  Membership  Drive 

By  DAN  DANIEL 
National  Conunander ,  The  American  Legion 


More  than  IS  million  veterans,  eligi- 
ble to  join  The  American  Legion,  are  the 
next  door  neighbors  of  Legionnaires. 

Their  membership  would  make  our 
American  Legion  bigger  and  better. 

The  majority  ha\  e  proved  to  be  good 
citizens  and  good  neighbors.  Millions 
would  join  The  American  Legion  it  they 
were  asked  to  join.  Please  give  them 
that  opportunity  in  a  special  member- 
ship campaign  between  now  and  The 
American  Legion's  birthday  on  March 
15.  Let's  embark  on  a  nationwide  "A.vA: 
Your  Neighbor"  campaign.  Let's  ask 
every  eligible  veteran  to  join  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
every  non-member  who  is  eligible,  and 
who  would  join  if  asked,  will  join. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know 
why  they  should  belong  to  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  or  you  would  not  be  read- 
ing these  words.  Our  special  "Ask  Your 
Neighbor"  plan  is  simple  of  operation. 
It  has  no  special  gimmicks,  no  special 
awards,  no  confusing  phases.  It  simply 
asks  each  and  every  member  of  our  or- 
ganization to  visit  with  his  —  or  her  — 
neighbor  and  ask  three  questions: 

( 1 )  Are  you  a  veteran? 

(2)  May  I  take  your  application  for 
membership  in  The  American  Legion? 

(3)  Will  you  ])c  my  guest  at  tlie  next 
meeting  of  my  Post? 

Top  membership-getters  have  esti- 


mated that  7  out  of  10  veterans  who  are 
asked  to  join  The  American  Legion  will 
join  it.  So  I  am  asking  you  to  give  those 
7  out  of  10  the  opportunity.  As  your 
National  Commander,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  help  carry  out  this  special  member- 
ship campaign  for  1957. 

We  can  define  the  term  '"neighbor," 
for  the  purpose  of  this  campaign,  as 
"the  folks  next  door,  or  in  your  neigh- 
borhood,"  your  business  associates,  fel- 
low workers,  the  people  you  know,  you 
like,  or  that  you  don't  know  but  want 
to  get  to  know. 

Neighbors  are  folks  you  meet  every 
day  on  the  bus,  or  in  the  stores.  The 
man  in  the  next  office,  across  the  hall, 
or  the  fellow  in  the  next  pew  in  church 
on  Sunday.  All  good  neighbors. 

Neighbors  are  your  fellow  Americans 
everywhere.  If  they  have  served  hon- 
orably in  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
or  the  Korean  War  they  are  eligible  to 
join  our  ranks. 

So  please  "Ask  Your  Neighbor"  —  and 
keep  asking  all  of  your  neighbors  from 
now  until  The  American  Legion  birth- 
day, March  15-17.  With  your  help  we'll 
celebrate  the  greatest  American  Legion 
membership  of  all  time. 

Let's  ask  those  wJio  can  to  join  up 
with  us  in  this  forward  march  of  1957 
membership  in  the  great  American 
Legion. 


MEMBERSHIP  BEARD  gets  measured. 
Service  officer  Jim  Mitchell,  of  Post  834, 
Fallsington.  Pa.,  takes  the  measure  of  beard 
whicli  Post  Comniancler  Howard  Johnson, 
left.  \o\\ed  would  sta\-  unsha\ed  until  Post 
got  150  members.  He  was  tlien  25  sliort. 


VETERANS  DAY: 

Nat*]  Ohserx  aiice 

The  American  Legion  National  Ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day  took  place 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Sunday,  No\'. 
11.  Thus  for  the  second  time  since  Vet- 
erans Day  was  first  celebrated  in  1954 
( Nov.  1 1  was  formerly  known  as  Armis- 
tice Day)  the  Legion  conducted  its  cele- 
bration at  a  historic  site  other  than  Ar- 
hngton  (Va.)  National  Cemetary,  tradi- 
tional setting  for  the  Legion  celebration. 
Last  year's  Legion  obser\ance  was  held 
at  Gettyburg,  Pa.  (Under  the  new 
method  of  observing  \'eterans  Day  the 
Veterans  Administration  invites  one  vet- 
erans organization  to  conduct  cere- 
monies at  Arlington  National  Cemetery; 
The  American  Legion  was  the  first  or- 
ganization to  do  so— in  1954— under  this 
arrangement  and  will  next  do  so  there 
in  1960  in  accordance  with  the  rotating 
plan  established  by  the  \'eterans  Ad- 
ministration. ) 

This  year's  program  in  New  Orleans 
began  at  11:00  a.m.  at  Chalmette  Na- 
tional Cemeteiy  in  Chalmette  National 
Park,  scene  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's 
charge  against  Andrew  Jackson's  battle- 
line  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan. 
8,  1815.  Here  Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel 
and  Nat'l  Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  Carl 
Zeller  (Ohio)  placed  a  single  giant 
wreath  representing  the  American  flag 
on  behalf  of  all  Legionnaires  and  Auxili- 
iar>'  members  and  all  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans. Nat'l  Chaplain  Father  Bernard 


MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  IN  PUBLIC  was  nm  recently  by  Post  176,  E\erett,  Mass.,  wiiich 


got  new  nicnibcrs  as  a  result  of  manned  bootii  set  up  in  tiic  town  square  in  E\crett. 
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W.  Gerdon  (Ind.)  dflivercd  tlie  prin- 
cipal address. 

At  a  1:00  p.m.  hmcheoii  Iu)n<5iiiig 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Daniel  and  Nat'l  Auxiliary 
President  Mrs.  Zeller  niimerons  State 
and  civic  dignitaries  heard  the  priiieipal 
address  given  by  Ralph  Stone,  director 
of  veterans  benefits  for  the  VA,  and 
were  entertained  Ijy  Morton  Downey 
and  his  trio. 

The  mammoth  Veterans  Day  Parade 
began  at  6:00  p.m.  It  was  led  by  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Daniel  and  Maj  Gen.  Raymond 
Hufft,  commander  of  the  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  ccmcluding  ceremony  was  held 
in  Municipal  Auditorium  and  was  high- 
lighted by  the  remarks  of  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Daniel.  In  a  major  radio  network  ad- 
dress he  spoke  out  strongly  against  So- 
viet Russia  for  its  recent  actions  in 
Hungary.  In  answer  to  his  question, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
\Vhat  is  the  answer  for  our  national  sur- 
vival?" the  National  Commander  said, 
"The  first  step,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
American  Legion,  is  for  the  U.N.  to  in- 
dict Russia  for  its  crime  against  human- 
ity and  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
Hungary  and  then  to  kick  Russia  out  of 
the  United  Nations." 

Throughout  the  day  many  Legion 
officials— among  them:  Nat'l  Adj't  E.  A. 
Blackmore  (Wyo.),  Ass't  Nat'l  Adj't 
William  Hauck  (Ind.),  Nat'l  Public  Re- 
lations Director  James  V.  Day  (Maine), 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil 
( N.  H. )  —visited  many  Posts  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  and  took  part  in  the  vari- 
ous Post  celebrations  of  Veterans  Day. 
As  one  longtime  observer  of  Legion 
functions  said  of  the  program  at  New 
Orleans,  it  was  "a  very,  very  successful 
operation." 

POST  PROGRAMS: 

Watching  Washington 

Experience  of  thousands  of  American 
Legion  Posts  indicates  that  the  best  way 
for  Posts  to  use  the  National  Legislative 
Bulletin  of  The  American  Legion  is  for 
the  Post  to  subscribe  to  it  in  the  name  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Post  legislative 
committee,  who  should  be  appointed 
early  in  each  Post  Commander's  term. 

The  Post  legislative  chairman  should 
study  the  bulletins  carefully,  incorpor- 
ate the  most  important  information  in 
each  issue  in  his  regular  report  to  Post 
business  meetings,  then  place  the  bul- 
letin in  a  hard-cover  binder  for  the 
Post's  permanent  records. 

At  least  once  a  year,  a  special  report 
from  the  Post  legislative  chainnan 
should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  as  a 
feature  of  a  regular  Post  meeting.  This 
has  the  double  effect  of  providing  an  oc- 
casional special  program  for  a  Post 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  members  closely  informed  on  the 


progress  of  Legion  [lolicies  in  Washing- 
Ion. 

The  Post  Iegislati\c  chairman  can  re- 
view in  his  own  words  highlights  ol 
Congressional  doings  in  which  the 
Legion  is  interested,  based  on  his  read- 
ing of  current  and  recent  issues  of  the 
Legislative  Bulletins,  and  then  read  to 
the  members  key  passages  from  the 
Legislative  Bulletin  itself  to  augment 
such  a  special  report. 

The  National  Legislative  Bulletin 
gives  a  running,  up-to-the-minute  ac- 
count of  Congressional  doings  related 
to  veterans'  interests,  gives  background 


American  Legion  Legislative  Bulletin 
keeps  thousands  of  Posts  and  Units  up 
on  how  vets  are  faring  in  the  Congress. 


material  on  those  who  support  and  those 
who  oppose  Legion  legislative  requests, 
and  reports  Congressional  votes  on  the 
most  important  bills  of  Legion  interest 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Bulletin  comes  out  every  two 
weeks  when  Congress  is  in  session,  once 
a  month  when  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. It  is  edited  in  the  office  of  the 
Nat'l  Legislative  Director  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Washington. 

All  1956  subscriptions  to  the  National 


Legislative  Bulletin  luue  now  expired, 
and  renewals  for  1957  should  be  for- 
warded promptly  to  prevent  missing 
issues.  Annual  subscription  is  $3.  Cou- 
pon appears  on  this  page  for  Posts  and 
Units  to  order  their  1957  subscription. 

RELIGION: 

Chaphiiiis'  Cont'creiice 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Tlie 
American  Legion  Department  Chap- 
lains took  place  at  Nat'l  Hq  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Nov.  14-15,  1956.  The  Nat'l 
Chaplain,  Father  Bernard  W.  Gerdon 
(Ind.),  presided  over  the  two-day  ses- 
sions which  took  place  following  a  one- 
day  meeting  of  The  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Religious  Emphasis  Committee. 

The  Chaplains'  Conference  reviewed 
the  religious  programs  of  The  American 
Legion,  and  discussed  ways  and  means 
of  making  these  programs  more  etfec- 
ti\  e  and  of  carrying  them  out  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  extensively. 

Speaking  on  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
ference, Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  religion  to  free- 
dom. He  said,  "Totalitarianism  has  been 
able  to  take  over,  remodel  or  destroy 
everything  but  the  church."  He  added 
that  "We  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  connection  between  religion  and  \  i- 
tality  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people.  Many  of  our  first  settlers  were 
religious  migrants  who  came  here  be- 
cause of  the  depth  of  their  religious  con- 
sciousness. Struggling  against  unbeliev- 
able hardships,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  amazing  civilization." 

Cmdr  Daniel  cautioned  that  "If  in  our 
struggle  with  atheistic  communism  tor 
the  minds  of  men  we  depend  wholly  on 
politics,  economics,  science  and  warfare, 
and  ignore  the  springs  of  life,  we  are 
doomed  to  ignominious  defeat. " 

Nat'l  Chaplain  Gerdon  stressed  that: 

"The  Back  to  God  Program  is  not 
simply  a  Chaplains'  program.  It  is  a 
mandated  integral  part  of  our  Ameri- 
canism program  and  a  must  in  our 
American  Legion  activities  at  all  levels." 

The  National  Chaplain  reported  to 
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the  Conference  on  the  many  activities 
cmrently  being  undertaken  to  forward 
the  Legion's  reHgious  programs. 

The  report  of  the  Religious  Emphasis 
Committee,  given  by  William  J.  Regan 
(N.Y. ),  emphasized  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  Feb.  3  as  National  Religious 
Emphasis  Week,  and  urged  that  a  stand- 
ing religious  emphasis  committee  be 
formed  in  all  Dept's,  Districts,  Counties, 
and  Posts. 

The  report  also  urged  that  workshops 
for  Post  Chaplains  be  conducted  an- 
nually at  District  and  Dep't  conferences 
of  Commanders  and  Adjutants  and  that 
American  Legion  posters  designed  es- 
pecially for  children,  and  urging  regu- 
lar church  attendance,  be  placed  in 
schoolrooms  and  public  places. 

The  report  also  urged  that  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  designate  the  month  of 
February  every  year  for  special  empha- 
sis as  a  Legion  Go-to-church  Montli. 

Posts,  said  the  report,  should  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  boys  in  the  Legion  Boy  Scout 
units.  Legion-sponsored  Scout  troops 
and  Explorer  units  should  be  informed 
of  the  religious  awards  in  the  Scouting 
program  and  recognition  should  be  pro- 
vided for  those  Scouts  wlio  achieve  re- 
ligious awards.  The  Committee  also  re- 
affirmed its  position  that  a  Chaplains' 
flag  be  designed  for  Legion  use;  urged 
Legion  Chaplains  to  offer  their  services 
in  speaking  to  the  youth  in  the  schools 
to  prepare  them  for  their  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  reaffirmed  its 
previous  stand  that  only  literature  mor- 
ally fit  for  public  consumption  Ije  placed 
on  the  newsstands. 

Other  reports  stressed: 

( a )  The  need  for  continuing  publicity 
for  the  Back  to  God  Program. 

(b)  The  selection  of  clergymen  as 
Post  Chaplains  whenever  possible. 

(c)  That  Post  Chaplains  should  re- 
port on  religious  emphasis  activities  to 
their  Posts  at  least  four  times  yearly. 

(d)  Further  study  of  the  pre-induc- 
ti(;n  program  for  youths  about  to  go 
into  the  armed  services. 

(e)  Revision  and  reprinting  of  the 
Legion's  Back  to  God  Handbook. 

The  Conference  also  heard  greetings 
from  Father  Lambert  Studzinski  (N. 
Dak.),  Aumonier  National  of  the  4()&8, 
and  from  Mrs.  R.  T.  Barrett  (Ky.),  Nat'l 
Chaplain  of  The  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. 

The  Conference  received  a  message 
Irom  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  saluted  the  Conference  and  wished 
it  a  most  fruitful  meeting. 

The  assembled  Chaplains  also  sent 
a  telegram  to  President  Eisenhower,  ask- 
ing him  to  participate  in  the  1957  Back 
to  God  telecast,  which  this  year  will  take 


place  on  Feb.  3,  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  sinking  of  the  transport  Dor- 
chester in  which  the  famous  World 
War  II  Four  Chaplains  lost  their  lives. 

THE  LEGION  ABROAD: 

Okinawa 

Among  American  Legion  Posts  all 
over  the  non-communist  world,  one  is 
Okinawa  Post  28,  first  organized  at 
Camp  Boone,  Machinato,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Okinawa,  on  November  7, 
1946. 

Machinato  is  memorable  to  GIs  of  the 
l()2nd  Engineer  Combat  Bn  and  the 
l()6th  Infantry  as  the  scene  of  their 
night  bridging  and  crossing  of  Machi- 
nato Inlet,  April  18-19,  1945-a  brilliant 


Legion  Post  buys  land  where  Ernie  Pyle 
fell.  Mayor  of  le  Shima  j)resented  deed 
to  hall-acre  memorial  to  Okinawa  Post 
28  on  Oct.  31,  following  its  purchase. 


chapter  in  the  history  of  deceptive  tac- 
tics. 

Founded  at  Machinato  with  S3  mem- 
bers, Okinawa  Post  celebrated  its  tenth 
l)irthday  last  Nov.  7  with  726  members. 

In  the  intervening  years  it  had  ac- 
quired a  permanent  Post  home  farther 
north,  at  Futema,  unreached  objective 
of  the  Japanese  counter-oftensive  of 
early  May  1945. 

And  last  Oct.  31— one  week  before 
its  tenth  l:)irthday  —  Okinawa  Post  com- 
pleted purchase  of  a  half-acre  memo- 
rial on  le  Shima  —  at  the  spot  where 
Ernie  Pyle  fell.  Okinawa  Post  maintains 
this  site  as  a  small,  permanent  park-like 
memorial  to  Pyle,  "to  commemorate  for 
all  time  the  story  of  the  GIs'  friend," 
says  Post  Adj't  Patrick  J.  Quinlan  of  Sa- 
linas, Kans.,  civilian  employee  of  the 
Ryukyus  Command  Engineers  Service 
since  1947. 

Okinawa  Post  has  established  a  great 
record  of  good  will,  chiefly  by  interest- 
ing itself  in  the  children  and  youth  of 


the  Okinawans  in  addition  to  its  inter- 
est in  the  children  of  Americans  sta- 
tioned there. 

Three  Cub  packs  and  Boy  Scout 
troops  are  sponsored  by  the  Post,  in- 
cluding both  Americans  and  Ryukyuans. 
This  past  year,  outstanding  Scouts  were 
given  a  trip  to  Formosa. 

Twenty  Little  League  Baseball  teams 
(10  American  and  10  Ryukyuan)  were 
completely  equipped  by  the  Legion  in 
1956.  The  Post  has  also  sponsored  spell- 
ing bees  on  the  radio  for  American  chil- 
dren, and  contests  for  essays  on  Ameri- 
canism at  Kubasaki  High  School. 

Ryukyuan  orphans  get  special  atten- 
tion from  Okinawa  Post.  At  Christmas 
in  1955  gifts  were  distributed  in  remote 
villages  by  a  helicopter-borne  Legion 
Santa.  Assistance  is  regularly  given  by 
the  Post  to  orphanages,  missions  and 
needy  individuals.  Hundreds  of  orphans 
were  treated  to  a  rodeo  last  September, 
complete  with  pop  and  hot  dogs.  Rodeo 
proceeds  helped  buy  a  boat  for  a  medi- 
cal missionary  for  travel  among  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

Total  youth  activities  in  1956  by  the 
Post  cost  more  than  $4,000. 

Two  years  ago  the  Post  set  up  a  ro- 
tating student  loan  fund  for  the  Ryukyus 
University,  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  stu- 
dents as  needed. 

The  Post  also  awards  an  annual 
trophy  to  the  outstanding  athlete  of 
each  of  the  service  branches  on  Oki- 
nawa. 

The  Legion  Post  home  at  Futema, 
now  well  established,  provides  a  needed 
meeting  place  for  Americans  on  Oki- 
nawa, with  a  library,  lounges,  and  both 
scheduled  and  specially  arranged  dances 
and  parties. 

Organized  as  an  outlying  Post,  Oki- 
nawa Post  was  attached  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Department  of  Hawaii  by 
action  of  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee 
in  1947. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

^  The  handsome  four-color  illuminated 
reproduction  of  "The  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States" 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine  drew 
many  requests  for  reprints  which  could 
not  be  filled.  The  J.  R.  Rosen  Studio, 
which  prepared  the  original  art  work, 
has  reprinted  the  Pledge  in  full  color 
on  heavy  coated  stock.  These  reprints 
are  suitable  for  framing  and  are  avail- 
able for  50^  each  from  J.  R.  Rosen 
Studio,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16, 
Mass. 

^  The  1957  editioi\  of  the  American 
Legion  JiDiior  Baseball  Handbook  and 
the  Department  Officials'  Guide  are  off 
the  press  and  will  soon  be  shipped  to 
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Departments.  Both  books  are  64  pages 
in  length  and  are  jam-packed  with  jierti- 
nent  intormation  for  Legion  baseball 
officials. 

^  The  10th  District  of  New  York - 
comprising  Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk 
counties  —  held  a  Back  to  God  rally  in 
New  York  in  early  Nov.  The  program 
dramatized  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  Back  to 
God  movement.  Tenth  District  Com- 
mander Daniel  J.  O'Connor  followed  up 
a  proclamation  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York  which  urged  all  parents 
"to  take  effective  measures  to  insure 
the  success"  of  Religious  Education 
Month,  by  sending  a  letter  to  all  Post 
Commanders  in  the  District  calling  upon 
them  to  cooperate  in  the  program.  More 
than  10,000  youngsters  and  Legion- 
naires received  a  newsletter  outlining 
the  religious  education  program  for 
children.  Spearheading  the  program  is 
Frank  Scalise,  Queens  County  Back  to 
God  chairman  for  The  American  Legion. 
Under  Scalise's  chairmanship  Queens 
County  American  Legion  organization 
has  been  working  to  increase  the  regis- 
tration of  youth  for  religious  education 
through  released  time. 

^  Dep't  of  North  Dakota,  perennially 
among  the  top  Departments  in  Legion 
membership  percentagewise,  won  the 
Gen.  Henri  Gouraud  Trof)hy  awarded 
annually  to  the  first  Dep't  to  reach  the 
membership  quota  assigned  by  Nat'l 
Hq.  On  Nov.  21  North  Dakota  reported 
a  membership  of  18,693,  thereby  ex- 
ceeding the  Dep't  quota  of  18,550  and 
roUing  up  a  100.77  percentage. 

^  A  Veterans  Administration  proce- 
dure long  advocated  by  American  Le- 
gion service  officers  now  appears  to  be 
realized.  VA  notified  Legion  Nat'l  Reha- 
bilitation Director  T.  O.  Kraabel  that  de- 
centralization of  VA  employees'  claims 
to  regional  offices  began  on  Oct.  25. 
First  three  regional  offices  to  receive  the 
claims  folders  were  in  New  England;  at 
time  of  announcement  it  was  thought 
entire  operation  would  be  completed  bv 
Dec.  25. 

^  The  American  Legion  Dep't  of  In- 
diana won  the  Golden  Anniversaiy 
Award  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
for  its  assistance  in  extending  the  Boys' 
Club  movement. 

^  Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel  presented 
an  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation  check  for  $10,000  to  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Ass'n  to  as- 
sist in  a  nationwide  study  of  venereal 
disease  among  teen-agers.  Check 
brought  Child  Welfare  Foundation 
grants  to  more  than  $50,000  by  mid- 
Nov. 


^  Members  of  The  American  Legion 
interested  in  the  role  played  by  the  air- 
plane in  the  Nation's  defense  will  find 
interesting  viewing  in  a  new  television 
series  entitled  Air  Power  which  began 
on  the  CBS  Television  Network  on  No- 
vember 11.  It  is  scheduled  to  run  for 
26  weeks.  Air  Power  is  not  only  the 
story  of  the  airplane  as  a  weapon;  it  is 
the  stoiy  of  flight  and  20th  century  man 
which  presents  a  vivid  history  of  the  air 
age. 

^  A  program  to  counteract  communist 
propaganda  by  spreading  the  truth 
about  America  around  the  world  by 
means  of  used  magazines  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  The  American  Legion.  The 
program,  called  "Magazines  for  Friend- 
ship," has  as  its  aim  the  sending  of 
better  magazines  portraying  the  United 
States  as  it  really  is  to  foreign  countries. 
The  program  was  started  by  Professor 
Albert  Croissant,  of  Occidental  College, 
Los  Angeles  Calif.,  who  says,  "We 
waste  millions  of  copies  of  these  dynamic 
messengers  of  understanding  and  good 
will  each  week.  We  have  failed  to  real- 
ize that  each  magazine  may  be  more 
valuable  abroad  than  a  bomb  or  a  gun." 
Post  13,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  sent 
thousands  of  boxes  of  magazines  over- 
seas during  the  past  three  years.  Other 
Posts  interested  in  the  program  are 
urged  to  contact  their  Department  Ad- 
jutants. 

^  American  Legion  National  Champi- 
on Dmm  and  Bugle  Corps,  the  "Skokie 
Indians,"  of  Post  320,  Skokie,  111.,  pre- 
sented the  halftime  show  at  the  football 
game  between  the  Chicago  Bears  and 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  on  Veterans  Day, 
Nov.  11.  Show  was  televised  nationally 
from  Chicago. 

►  The  next  time  somebody  asks  you 
"What  does  the  Legion  ever  do?"  you 
might  find  it  helpful  to  remind  him  of 
just  a  little  of  the  work  done  by  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers.  The  aver- 
age member  of  The  American  Legion 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service  Officers  will  successfully 
assist  veterans  —  whether  Legionnaires 
or  not  —  and  tlieir  families  in  securing 
approval  of  claims  for  vets  benefits.  This 
is  true,  and  it  is  done  without  cost  to 
the  claimants.  But  recently  the  mone- 
tary worth  of  such  service  was  brought 
to  light  when  one  particular  claimant 
employed  a  lawyer  for  such  services.  In 
this  case  —  which  was  recently  decided 
and  which  could  have  been  handled  by 
The  American  Legion  without  cost  to 
the  claimant  —  the  cost  to  the  claimant 
was  a  $2,500  fee.  And  now  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  secure  the  additional 
benefits  which  the  lawyer  —  not  being 
a  Service  Officer  —  did  not  know  about 
or  did  not  obtain  for  the  claimant.  That's 


one  example  of  what  the  Legion  docs. 

►  The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration Staff  College  and  Rescue  In- 
structor Scliool  have  announced  sched- 
ules of  courses  to  be  offered  through 
June  1957.  Administration  courses  will 
be  offered  at  Olney,  Md.,  Feb.  4-8  and 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  April  1-5.  Light 
Duty  Rescue  Instructor  courses  at  Olney 
through  next  June  are  slated  for:  Jan. 
14-18,  Feb.  4-8,  Feb.  25-Mar.  1,  Mar. 
18-22,  Apr.  22-26,  May  13-17  and  June 
3-7.  A  Heavy  Duty  Rescue  Instructor 
course  at  Olney  is  offered  to  graduates 
of  the  Light  Duty  Rescue  Course;  and 
the  Advanced  Rescue  Instructor  Course, 
Apr.  8-12,  is  open  to  graduates  of  both 
the  Light  and  Heavy  Duty  Rescue 
courses.  Courses  are  offered  free  of 
cost  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis, 
and  only  a  nominal  living  cost  charge  is 
made  during  the  student's  stay  at  Battle 
Creek  or  Olney.  For  particulars  and  ap- 
plication forms  contact:  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Staffs  College,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Federal  Civil  Defense  Rescue  In- 
stmctor  School,  Olney,  Md.;  or  the 
Nat'l  Security  Div,  The  American  Le- 
gion, P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6, 
Ind. 

^  West  Virginia  Dep't  Cmdr  Ed  Hard- 
man  has  presented  an  American  Legion 
Award  for  the  Employment  of  Physical- 
ly Handicapped  Persons  to  the  Browm 
Chevrolet  Co.,  of  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 
Of  19  males  employed  by  firm,  13  are 
vets,  of  whom  seven  are  disabled.  All 
six  nonvets  are  disabled.  Post  58,  Mont- 
gomeiy,  recommended  the  firm  for  the 
award. 

^  Massachussetts  is  the  latest  Depart- 
ment to  hold  a  Legion  College.  The 
three-day  session  —  Nov.  16-18  —  at  Fort 
Devens  drew  a  large  and  interested  au- 
dience of  Dep't,  County,  District,  and 
Post  officers  who  heard  32  specialists 
speak  on  all  phases  of  Legion  programs. 
Students  at  the  college  were  billeted  in 
army  barracks  and  fed  at  the  officers 
club. 

^  Highlights  of  the  official  visit  by 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel  to  Dep't  of 
New  Hampshire  on  Nov.  17  came  dur- 
ing a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  Post  2. 
Manchester,  N.H.  Members  of  the  Aux- 
iliary led  the  more  than  250  guests  in 
singing  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir<iiuuy 
in  recognition  of  the  Commander's  home 
State.  He  was  presented  with  a  key  to 
the  City  of  Manchester  and  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  American  Legion,  Auxiliary,  40&8, 
and  8&40  joined  in  welcoming  the  Com- 
mander. 

^  1956  winners  of  the  nat'l  Ameiican 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 

( Conliitited ) 

Legion  Department  History  contest  are: 

Type  I  (covering  entire  history  of 
Dep't) :  1st,  Dep't  of  Tennessee,  Fred 
D.  Estes,  author;  2nd,  Dep't  of  Arkan- 
sas, Ray  Henry,  author. 

Type  n  (supplement  to  previous  his- 
tory, covering  at  least  10  years) :  win- 
ner, Dep't  of  North  Carolina,  A.  L. 
Fletcher,  author. 

Dep't  history  contests  are  held  once 
every  four  years.  Post  history  contests 
are  held  in  all  other  years. 

Rules  for  the  nat'l  Post  History  Con- 
test for  1957  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing: Nat'l  Historian,  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Hq,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis 
6,  Ind. 

^  Cooperation  in  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  in  public  education  on  Salk  vaccine 
has  earned  The  American  Legion  the 
Distinguished  Leadership  Award  of  the 
Nat'l  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

^  A  thorough  and  fascinating  report 
called  A  Study  of  Adolescent  Boys, 
made  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  two  >'ears 
ago,  is  now  available  in  multilith  form 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at 
$2.00  a  copy.  Of  unquestioned  value  to 
all  adults  who  work  with  boys,  the  186- 
page  report  may  be  ordered  from:  Na- 
tional Supply  Sei-vice  Division,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

^  An  association  of  Past  District  Com- 
manders has  been  organized  in  the 
Dep't  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  major  objective  of  the  ass'n  is  to 
disseminate  current  information  on 
affairs  on  the  Dep't  level  to  Past  District 
Cmdrs,  and  thus  help  preserve  their 
special  value  in  "blue  cap"  status  which 
began  with  their  former  experience  in 
District  offices. 

The  ass'n  had  217  mernbers  at  last 
count. 

Persons  in  other  Dep'ts  who  may  be 
interested  in  such  an  organization  are 
invited  to  write  for  details  of  the  Penn- 
syK'ania  ass'n  to:  Elmer  R.  Lcddon, 
2017  Corinthian  Ave.,  Abington,  Pa. 

^  Bill  McCauley,  a  pioneer  Legion  Re- 
habilitation leader  and  twice  Illinois 
Dep't  Cmdr,  had  his  sei-vice  honored  by 
a  special  citation  of  the  Eg\ptian  Past 
Commanders  Club  at  Herrin,  Til.,  re- 
cently. 

IN  THE  DEP  TS: 

New  Tar  Heel  Hq 

The  American  Legion  Dep't  of  North 
Carolina  dedicated  a  brandnew  Dep't 


Hq  building  in  Raleigh  on  Dec.  1. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan  Daniel,  Dep't  Cmdr 
Tim  T.  Craig,  Dep't  Adj't  Nash  D. 
McKee,  and  many  outstanding  North 
Carolinian  citizens  and  statesmen 
headed  up  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

North  Carolina's  new  State  Legion 
building  is  the  first  Hq  the  Dep't  has 
owned  outright,  and  is  the  culmination 
of  plans  that  began  with  a  decision  to 
buy  the  lot  in  1952. 

Cround  for  the  building  was  broken 
in  ceremonies  on  Sept.  25,  1955,  with 
the  first  shovelsful  of  dirt  turned  over 
by  Legionnaire  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  and  then  Dep't  Cmdr  Paul  H. 
Robertson,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

New  building,  an  air-conditioned, 
two-story,  trim-lined  brick  stmcture  is 
at  New  Bern  Ave.  and  Blount  St.,  in 
Raleigh,  one  block  east  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  capitol. 

Tar  Heel  Legionnaires  authorized  a 
fifty-cent  dues  increase  to  pay  off  the 
financing  of  the  new  Hq.  Building  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  G.  E.  Bobbitt,  of 
Raleigh  Post  1. 

JUNIOR  BASEBALL: 

They  Meet  Again 

A  reunion  of  the  Nat'l  Champion 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  Team 
of  1932  was  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
Nat'l  Veterans  Day  obsewance  in  New 
Orleans  on  Nov.  11.  Every  member  of 
the  team  but  one  was  present,  the  miss- 
ing member  being  in  New  York.  Most 
of  them  served  in  WWII  and  are  now 
Legionnaires  themselves.  Also  present 
were  Nick  Lamantia,  the  coach;  Charles 
C.  Zatarain,  Jr.,  the  mascot,  and  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil,  who 
handled  details  of  the  1932  Little  World 


MEMBERSHIP  CARDS  for  1957  go  to 
three  generations  of  Legionnaires  of  Har\  ey 
Seeds  Post  29,  Miami,  Fla.  At  left  is  Robert 
L.  Stephens,  86,  a  WWI  \ct  wlio  is  grand- 
father of  Korea  vet  Jaek  Barker,  26,  right. 
Sealed  is  Jaek's  father,  and  Steplien's 
son-in-law,  Edwin  Barker,  66,  a  WWI  \et. 


Series,  held  in  his  hometown  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

The  winning  team  represented  Alvin 
Callender  Post  132,  in  New  Orleans, 
now  Callender-Fleming  Post  23. 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

f[  RAY  JOHNSON  POST  44,  of  Redmoud, 
Oreg.,  recently  dedicated  a  new  Post 
home,  which  also  ser\  es  as  a  community 
meeting  place. 

Feature  of  the  bright,  new  home  is  a 
huge  mural,  depicting  war  scenes  of 
different  branches  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Huge  mural  was  painted  by  Post 
members  Robert  and  Cecil  Tull. 
(J  ONE  OF  THE  ucwcst  members  of  The 
American  Legion  is  John  Roosevelt,  son 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, who  has  joined  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Jr.  Post  1755  in  New  York  City. 
f[  AS  PART  OF  its  obsei-vance  of  Na- 
tional Education  Week,  Post  36,  Kem- 
ersville,  N.C.,  presented  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  to  C.V.  Sigmon,  principal 
of  the  Kernersville  School.  A  Veterans 
Day  program  was  presented  at  a  special 
convocation  when  the  award  was  made. 
f[  POST  20,  Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  provides 
housing  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  that 
community.  Post  borrowed  funds  to 
erect  building,  rental  on  which  now  pays 
carrying  charges  on  the  loan. 
([  POST  43,  Homestead,  Fla.,  has  do- 
nated the  use  of  its  Post  home  to  the 
USO  canteen. 

([  THE  CEREMONIES  at  the  recent  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  $130,000  home  of 
Post  55,  Bonners  Feriy,  Idaho,  were 
given  an  international  flavor  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  color  guard  from  Creston, 
British  Columbia.  Post  55  had  complete- 
ly paid  for  its  home  before  occupying  it. 
U  POST  298,  Marion,  Iowa,  claims  that 
its  Post  flag  has  been  carried  in  every 
American  Legion  National  Convention 
Parade  since  1921.  Post  challenges  any 
other  Post,  particularly  those  its  size— 
440  members— to  match  this  record.  If 
your  Post  can  equal  or  top  this  record, 
write  to  Wilbur  C.  Young,  1285  Lincohi 
Drive,  Marion,  Iowa. 

POST  1169,  New  York,  N.Y.,  pre- 
sented The  American  Legion  Disting- 
uished Achievement  Award  to  Colliers 
magazine  in  recognitipn  of  its  American 
Tradition  Series,  "a  series  pro\  iding  in- 
spiration to  present-day  America,  b\-  the 
dramatic  recital  of  significant  and  stir- 
ring events  of  the  past." 

APPROXIMATELY  1,000  pcrSOUS  tOok 

part  in  the  mortgage-buniing  ceremo- 
nies of  Post  150,  Harlan,  Iowa.  Mort- 
gage on  Post  home  was  paid  off  two 
\  ears  ahead  of  time.  Building  cost  $23,- 
000  in  actual  cash  and  approximately  a 
like  amount  in  donated  labor  and  mate- 
rials. Local  Army  Reserve  unit  is  quar- 
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teied  in  tlie  building,  wliicli  is  also  vised 

—  free  of  charge  —  frequently  by  the 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile 
Unit. 

f[  WHEN  POST  128,  Niantic,  Conn.,  in- 
itiated 33  new  members  (among  them: 
two  WAC  \  ets)  in  early  No\'ember,  the 
Post  membership  numbered  116.  This 
figure  is  an  alltime  high  for  Post  128 
and  is  23  in  excess  of  the  1957  quota. 
f[  TWO  MEMBERS  of  Post  53,  Farmiug- 
ton.  Conn.,  —  Albert  T.  Leone  and  Adj't 
Edward  T.  Durant— have  been  awarded 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Medal  and  Award 
for  rescuing  —  at  peril  of  their  own  lives 

—  a  mother  and  her  four  children  from 
drowning  during  the  floods  of  August 
1955. 

f[  POST  430,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
awarded  a  Red  Cross  flag  for  having  ob- 
tained participation  of  20  percent  of  its 
members  in  the  blood  donor  program. 
Post  has  also  donated  88  pints  of  blood 
at  the  Holyoke  Soldiers  Home  within  the 
past  two  years.  Because  of  Post's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Red  Cross  program,  all 
Post  members  and  their  families  may 
readily  obtain  blood  when  they  need  it. 
f[  EVERY  CHURCH  in  Maplcwood  and 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  reminded  voters  to 
go  to  the  polls  on  Election  Day,  by 
ringing  all  the  church  bells  in  both 
neighboring  cities  at  four  diflerent  times 
on  that  day.  Churches  joined  in  idea 
at  suggestion  of  Arthur  Deas,  Ji"-.  Com- 
mander of  Post  80,  Maplewood. 

POST  26,  Anniston,  Ala.,  noted  the 
death  of  a  Post  life  member,  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Noble,  with  a  memorial  reso- 
lution on  Oct.  18,  that  noted  not  only 
Gen.  Noble's  pioneer  work  in  sanita- 
tion during  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  his  leadership  in  Boy  Scout 
work  in  Alabaina  following  his  Army 
retirement. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

QuiGG  NEWTON,  member  of  Post  1, 
Denver,  Colo.,  elected  President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

ROBERT  E.  WARD,  \'ice  Chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Department  Americanism 
Commission,  elected  President  of  the 
Nat'l  League  of  Postmasters  of  the  U.S. 

FREDERICK  P.  o'cONNELL,  PaSt  Dep't 

Cmdr  of  Maine  (1950-51),  resigned  as 
State  Director  of  Vets  Aft'airs  to  be- 
come Executixe  Director  of  the  Maine 
Heart  Ass'n. 

DR.  GEORGE  SCHWARTZ,  member  of 
The  American  Legion  Rehabilitation 
Advisory  Committee,  elected  President 
of  the  Bronx  (N.Y.)  County  Medical 
Society. 

Died: 

CHARLES  T-  ^fc  CARTY,  American  Le- 
gion Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Representative; 
suddenly,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

COL.  CARL  LIDNER  RISTINE,  a  Fouudcr 

of  The  American  Legion;  in  Lexington, 
Mo.  He  attended  the  Paris  Caucus. 


BRIG.  GEN.  DANIEL  S.  DEXTER    (Rct. ) 

longtime  editor  of  the  Maine  Legion- 
naire, and  a  founder  of  The  American 
Legion  in  Maine;  in  Lewiston. 

ROBERT  DiLLARD,  former  Service  Offi- 
cer for  Dep't  of  Oregon  and  former 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Field  Represent- 
ative; in  Portland,  Oreg. 

DR.    CLAUDE    A.    MARTIN,    Past  Dep't 

Vice  Cmdr  of  Louisiana  (1928-29)  and 
a  founder  of  The  American  Legion  in 
Louisiana. 

EDW.\RD  R.  (mickey)  moylan.  Dept. 
Judge  Advocate  of  Colorado;  in  Den\  er. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Spate  does  not  permit  notices  to  tontatt 
persons  lor  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  lor  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  elFect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  Atnerican  Legion  Magazine,  720  Filth 
.Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

2iid  Armored  Div,  2nd  Maint  Bn— My  eyes  were 
injured  during  Louisiana  Maneuvers  in  1941. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with 
me,  particularly  the  1st  sgt;  Capt  Lum  (medi- 
cal officer);  and  Sgt  Welch.  Write  me,  John  F. 
Santos,  378  Allen  St.,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Claim  pending. 

5th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  3rd  Bn,  Motor 
Pool— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  me  in  Korea  during  the  period  July  1953- 
Feb.  1954,  especially  from  those  who  recall 
that  1  was  hospitalized  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  1953. 
Write  me.  Otto  K.  Griffin,  Strawn.  Kans. 
Claim  pending. 

20th  Engrs,  37th  Co  (WWl)-My  father,  Pfc  Vin- 
cent H.  Verlod,  was  hospitalized  at  Nevers, 
France.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  re- 
members him,  especially  from  Cpl  William 
Bundy.  Charles  Chopsey.  Henry  N.  Cope. 
William  O.  Cake.  Evan  W.  Kelley.  and  J.  G. 
Dunbar.  Write  me.  Adolph  S.  Verlod,  P.O. 
Box  1116,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  Claim  pending. 

31st  Div,  114th  FA  Bn,  Btry  A-Need  help  on 
claim  from  anyone  who  recalls  my  jumping 
off  a  moving,  burning  mess  truck  outside 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  in  Feb.  1943.  Write  me. 
Bob  Homer,  Cherry  Tree,  Pa. 

4Ist  Engrs,  Co  E— About  .Tune  1944  I  was  treated 
by  Capt  Spierberg  (regimental  doctor)  outside 
the  hospital.  Now  need  to  locate  him  and  any- 
one who  remembers  me.  especially  Capt 
Claudie  (company  commander),  Lt  Shere,  Lt 
Sweet,  Maj  Beckham.  Write  me.  Colvin 
iMitchell,  General  Delivery,  Rockford.  Ala. 
Claim  pending. 

69lh  Gen  Hosp  Detachment,  Lido,  India— Need 
help  on  claim  from  those  who  remember  that 
I  had  peptic  ulcers  while  with  this  outfit  be- 
tween June  1943  and  Aug.  1945.  At  various 
times  I  was  confined  to  my  tent  instead  of 
the  hospital  proper  because  of  lack  of  hospi- 
tal beds.  Especially  recall:  T/Sgt  Leonard 
Wiebe  (San  Francisco),  Cpl  Timothy  H.  Roche 
(Oak  Park,  III.),  Cpl  Charles  T.  Vick  (Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.).  Paul  Cunningham  (Attleboro. 
Mass.),  Sgt  Willis  McAfee  (St.  Paul,  Minn.), 
James  Miller  (N.  Wilkesboro,  N,  C).  Richard 
Kimball  (Salt  Lake  City),  Sgt  Albert  Kazmier- 
ski  (Milwaukee).  Write  me,  (former  Pfc) 
Henry  (Bob)  Robertson,  Box  262,  Morgan. 
Utah. 

71st  Div,  5th  Inf,  Co  C-In  late  1944  my  back  was 
injured  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers,  especially  from 
S/Sgt  Leo  G.  McMahon.  T/Sgt  Stephen  M. 
Hudacik,  Stratuf,  Malovic.  Write  me,  Rayfiel 
R.  Hraban,  502  S.  First  St.,  Seward,  Nebr. 
Claim  pending. 

104th  Gen  Hosp,  Bournemouth,  England— I  was 
known  as  "The  Sheriff."  Now  need  to  locate 
medical  officers  Capt  Lutz  and  Capt  Hoffman. 
Write  me,  L.  Max  Hargrove,  4112  Knights 
Ave.,  Tampa.  Fla.  Claim  pending. 

118th  Inf— I  served  with  this  outfit  from  Jan.  1942 
till  early  1945  at  Fort  Jackson.  S.  C;  Bude- 
raryi.  Iceland;  England;  N.  Ireland;  France; 
Germany.  Calf  of  my  left  leg  was  injured 
when  I  fell  through  ice  in  the  road  while  on 
hike  in  Buderaryi,  Iceland;  was  picked  up  by 
a  jeep  at  the  east  jetty  and  taken  to  the  com- 
pany area  where  1st  Sgt  Worthington  sent  me 
to  the  dispensary  by  jeep.  In  early  1945  I  was 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  s.ymp- 
toms,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers  to 
try  to  treat  themselves  at  home.  Medi- 
cines that  give  temporary  relief  will  not 
remove  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this  type 
of  dysfunction  occurs  frequently.  It  is 
accompanied  by  loss  of  physical  vigor, 
graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and  often 
increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of  such  dys- 
function causes  men  to  grow  old  be- 
fore their  time — premature  senility  and 
possibly  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  before 
malignancy  has  developed,  can  bo  suc- 
cessfully NON-SURGICALLY  treated 
for  Glandular  Dysfunction.  If  the  condi- 
tion is  aggravated  by  lack  of  treatinent, 
surgery  may  be  the  only  chance. 


NON-SUtt$fCAL  mATMfm 


The  NON-SURGICAL  treatments  af- 
forded at  the  Excelsior  Institute  are  the 
result  of  20  years  research  by  scientific 
Technologists  and  Competent  Doctors. 

The  War  brought  many  new  techniques 
and  drugs.  These  added  to  the  research 
already  accomplished  has  produced  a  new 
type  of  treatment  that  is  proving  of  great 
benefit  to  man  as  he  advances  in  years. 

The  Excelsior  Institute  is  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
men  of  advancing  years.  Men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  over 
3,000  cities  and  towns  have 
been  successfully  treated. 
They  found  soothing  and 
comforting  relief  and  new 
health  in  life. 


RECTAL 
COLON 

Are  often  as- 
sociated with 
Glandular 
Dysfunction. 
We  can  treat 
these  for  you 
at  the  same 
time. 


LOW   COST  EXAMINATION 

On  your  arrival  here  our 
Doctors  make  a  complete  ex- 
amination. You  then  decide  if 
you  will  take  the  treatments 
needed.  They  are  so  mild 
they  do  not  require  hospitali- 
zation. A  considerable  saving 
in  expense. 

Write  Today  for  Our 

The  Excelsior  Insti- 
tute has  published  a 
New  FREE  Book  that 
deals  with  diseases 
peculiar  to  men.  It 
could  prove  of  utmost 
importanee  to  you. 
There  is  no  obliga- 
tion. Address 


EXCELSIOR  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  B356S 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen.  Kindly  send  at  once  your  New 


FREE  BOOK.  I  am. 


.years  old 


NAME 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN  

STATE  
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

(Continued  ) 

transferred  to  Hq  Co,  422nd  Inf,  106th  Uiv; 

was  in  charge  of  Officers  Mess.  1st  Bn.  422nd 
Inf,  at  Noindorf,  Germany.  Was  discharged 
at  Fort  Dix.  N.  J.  Oct.  6,  1945.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers  me.  especially 
from  the  following  sgts  of  the  118th  Inf: 
Weatherlord.  Bowen.  Morris.  Gorse.  Griner. 
Write  me,  George  (Greek)  Haramis,  lU  Henry 
St..  Mohawk,  N.  Y.  Claim  pending. 

166th  AA.\  Gun  Bn,  Btry  B  (1944-45)-!  had 
stomach  trouble  in  the  Philippines;  I  was 
known  as  "Pop."  Now  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  with  me,  especially  from 
Pfc  Leon  Cole  and  Sat  Jack  Cross.  Write  me, 
Ulysses  W.  Hall,  Route  3,  Henagar,  Ala, 
Claim  pending. 

32S(h  Inf,  Hq  Co— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
was  with  my  late  husband,  Victor  W.  Jacqiiot, 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  Dec.  1944 
and  who  remembers  that  he  received  shrapnel 
wounds.  Write  me,  Mrs  V.  W.  Jacquot.  1419 
S.  Cottonwood,  Casper,  Wyo.  Claim  pending. 

351st  Harbor  Craft-Need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  worked  on  the  tugboats  at  Southampton 
and  I.e  Havre  1942-44.  especially  members  of 
Tug  No.  49  and  Tug  "Umbrigio"  (or  "Um- 
briago).  I  was  known  as  "Pop."  Write  me, 
Frank  H.  Blanchard,  32  Appleton  St.,  Boston 
16.  Mass.  Claim  pending. 

453rd  AAA  Bn,  Btry  B-ln  Germany  early  Dec. 
1944,  I  suffered  a  hernia  when  I  slipped  while 
going  into  a  foxhole.  Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  served  with  me.  especially  Delbert 
Wright  (medic),  Gordon  Rish,  Bob  Obrada- 
vich.  Write  me  Eldor  Bostelman,  845  Daggetl 
Ave.,  Napoleon.  Ohio.  Claim  pending. 

S37lh  FA  Bn,  Btry  A-l  served  with  this  outfit  at 
Camp  Car.son.  Colo.,  from  early  June  1950 
until  Feb.  9,  1951.  On  the  last  day  of  basic 
training,  Oct.  2,  1950,  some  old  gunpowder 
that  a  gunner  and  I  had  been  detailed  to  burn 
blew  up  in  my  face.  Now  need  to  locate  any- 
one who  remembers  me,  especially  Pvt  Billy 
Baker,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.  I  was  sometimes 
called  "Red."  Write  me,  (former  Pvt)  Elvin 
Russell,  Box  514,  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Ellendale,  N.  Dak.  Claim  pending. 

716th  Tank  Bn— Need  help  on  claim  from  anyone 
who  served  with  me  on  Panay,  Philippines, 
especially  from:  Richard  C.  Lynch.  John  W. 
Griffin,  Zeno  Hemphill,  Iloff  Waller.  Write 
me,  George  Donald  Green,  C-4,  Room  462, 
Vets  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

720th  MP  Bn-In  late  1945  and  early  1946  Dr. 
Ervin  M.  Richman  treated  my  serious  eye 
condition.  Now  need  to  contact  him  and  any 
others  who  recall  that  I  had  eye  trouble. 
Write  me,  (former  Sgt)  Llo.vd  Linzle  Riddle, 
Edmonton,  Ky.  Claim  pending. 

Camp  Crowder,  IMo.,  804th  S.T.R.,  Co  B  (Mar.- 
Aug.  1943)-About  May  1943  I  hurt  my  left 
ankle  while  playing  Softball;  1  limped  badly 
for  70  days  thereafter.  Need  to  locate  anyone 
who  remembers  me  especially:  Billy  Lavender; 
Claude  Ezell;  Tucker  and  Rogers  (both  of 
Ala.);  1st  Sgt  Anthony  Ugolick  and  Lt  Wilber 
Vaghts  (both  of  N.  Y.  State);  Lts  Ryan  and 
Nessels;  Auston  Ikerd;  Jefferson  H.  Jordan; 
Nobel  Weaver;  Earl  and  Shirley  Evans  (of 
La.);  Harold  J.  Conley  (Boston)  and  Merrill 
C.  Logue  (both  from  an  AAA  outfit);  Robert 
Klasey  (Pontiac,  Mich.);  Jurkowski  and  Le- 
hocky  (Wis.);  Barracks  Leader  Jackson  (Va.); 
Dwire  (Chicago);  Joe  Ventura  (W.  Va.); 
James  Barbagallo  (Rockford,  III.);  Flint  (Co- 
lumbus, Miss.);  Bill  Lochoby  (Harlan  County. 
Ky.);  Al  Bakunas  (Linden.  N.  J.);  Red  Stevens 
(Columbus,  Ohio);  Johnny  Micarbo  (Beau- 
mont, Tex.);  Horvath.  I  was  hobbling  when 
many  of  these  men  arrived  and  when  they 
left;  I  later  went  overseas.  Write  me.  John  ,1. 
Tuminello,  1541  Division  Ave.,  Shreveporl. 
La.  Claim  pending. 

Camp  Forrest,  Ga.,  5lh  Casual  Co,  Engrs  (Sept. 
27-Oct.  16,  1918)— This  company,  which  I  com- 
manded, suffered  many  losses  during  the  flu 
epidemic  which  swept  Camp  Forrest  in  Oct.. 
Nov.,  and  Dec.  1918.  On  Oct.  16.  1918.  the 
10th  Casual  Co,  Engrs,  was  formed  of  ap- 
proximately 3(10  flu  patients  from  the  5th.  6th. 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  Casual  Companies  who  re- 
ported to  the  lOth  as  they  were  discharged 
from  the  hospital  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  reiriembers 
me,  especially  from  2nd  Lt  Millard  S.  Binney 
(5th  Casual  Co)  and  2nd  Lt  Richard  L.  Mar- 
tin (lOth  Casual  Co).  Write  me,  Hugh  D. 
Dollins,  417  E.  Broad  St.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Claim  pending. 

Camp  IVIeade,  IMd.,  Inf,  154th  D.B.,  3rd  Bn,  12th 
Co— In  1918  my  spine  was  injured  when  I  tell 
from  a  wagon  while  loading  hay.  Need  to 
locate  any  of  the  following:  Sgt  Guy  Twigg 
(of  Cumberkmd.  Md.;  he  saw  me  fall);  Sgt 
Paul  Easlborn  (Reading,  Pa.;  knew  of  the 
fall);  Capt  Charles  McCormack  (Austin,  Tex.); 
Sgts  Thomas  Mooney  (Allentown.  Pa.),  John 
McGuire  (Pitlstield.  Mass.).  Leo  Bomreberger 
(Market  St..  Wheeling.  W.  Va.).  Write  me. 
James  W.  Lynch,  2610  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 13.  Ohio.  Claim  pending. 


Fort  IVIcCielian,  Ala.,  IRTC,  6th  Regt,  29th  Bn, 

Co  C— In  1944  I  took  basic  training  with  this 
outfit.  Need  help  on  claim  from  anyone  who 
remembers  me,  especially:  Regan,  Ray.  Rec- 
tor, StainsifFer  (or  Stansiffer).  Sisken,  Spencer. 
Teague,  Charles  A.  Varner,  Winchester. 
Willes,  Walters,  and  Williams.  allTrom  Tenn.; 
Satterwhite,  Sherley.  Thorne.  Watson,  and 
Stanberry,  all  from  Tex.;  Sisk  (Okla.);  Ready 
(Mich  ).  Write  me.  Irvin  !M.  Shelton,  Route  1, 
Bumpus  Mills,  Tenn. 

Navy 

553rd  CB.MU-I  served  with  this  outfit  in  the  Ellice 
and  Green  Islands  in  1944-45.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  .served  with  me;  especially 
recall  Robert  F.  Stien  (Philadelphia.  Pa.), 
Garth  D.  Arnold  (Manchester,  Iowa).  W.  H. 
Metcalf  (our  ambulance  driver;  Morels. 
Mich),  Clyde  Corning  (Oldtown,  Maine), 
Robert  R.  Farmer  (Burbank,  Calif.).  Charles 
R.  Honaker  (Connersville,  Ind.).  Charles  L. 
Ross  (Salem.  Mass.),  V.  A.  Brosseau  (Port- 
land. Oreg.).  Write  me.  Guy  E.  Chilson,  3008 
Longfellow  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7.  Minn.  Claim 
pending. 

LCI  1089— I  was  treated  for  an  ear  condition  while 
serving  aboard  the  LCI  1089  in  1945-46.  Need 
help  on  claim  from  anyone  who  remembers 
me.  Write  me,  William  O'Toole,  75  Baldwin 
St.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  USMC  Boot  Camp-About  Feb. 
1944  my  right  wrist  was  injured  when  I  fell 
on  an  obstacle  course.  Need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  me.  Write  me.  Louis 
F.  Vickers,  214  Spring  St.,  Newport,  R.  1. 
Claim  pending. 

Portland,  Maine,  Naval  Section  Base— One  night 
in  the  summer  of  1944  my  back  was  injured 
while  I  was  on  a  detail  unloading  three  trucks 
under  Lt.  Lederman.  Comdr  Daniels  was  the 
doctor  who  had  me  treated.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers  the  incident. 
Also  need  to  hear  from  another  doctor  sta- 
tioned there  in  1944-45  who  treated  me  for 
sinus  trouble.  I  may  be  remembered  as  a  brig 
master  at  arms  in  1944-45.  Also  need  to  locate 
anyone  who  remembers  me  from  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Pier  6,  in  1943.  especially  S  Ic 
Johnson  (an  ex-milkman  from  N.  Y.  City) 
who  worked  with  me  in  the  galley.  Write  me. 
(former  S  Ic)  James  C.  Reeves,  1010  Poin- 
dexter  Ave..  Owensboro.  Ky.  Claim  pending. 

USS  Fort  Wayne— Need  to  contact  anyone  who 
served  aboard  this  ship  or  any  civilian  who 
was  working  to  complete  the  ship  prior  to  her 
maiden  voyage  in  Jan.  1919.  The  ship  was 
built  at  Sparrows  Point.  Md.  Especially  recall 
Lt  Robinson;  Ensigns  Curry  and  Conklin;  and 
the  paymaster.  Ensign  Demilia  (who  I  think 
accompanied  me  to  a  civilian  doctor  in  Italy 
so  that  I  could  get  the  bandages  on  my  back 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit....? 

486,151.73 

389.882.79 

519.255.35 

Invested  Funds   

660.646.60 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $  257,512.09 

Emplovees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2.092.777.87 

2.350,289.96 

Real  Estate  

978,243.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

212,620.58 

159.181.36 

5.756.272.02 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   S 

391.235.88 

55,876.40 

Deferred  Income   

1,347,395.28 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $  257,512.09 

Emplovees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2.092,777.87 

2,350,289.96 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   S  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  19,036.80 

Real  Estate    978,243.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    18,529.37 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   371,821.61 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    8.143.17 

$1,419,626.90 

Unrestricted 

Capital    191.847.60 

1,61  1.474.50 

5,756.272.02 

changed;  am  not  certain  that  DeMilia  is  cor- 
rect  spelling).   Write   me.   Robert  C.  Hart, 

800  Tuckahoe  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Claim 
pending. 

USS  Zianah— t  suffered  a  head  and  back  injury  in 
an  accident  during  the  period  July-Dec.  1945. 
Need  to  contact  anyone  who  remembers  me; 
particularly  recall  Lynn  Gaillespie.  Clyde 
Francisco.  J.  N.  Hyde.  Robert  Lee  Hughes, 
Richard  J.  Occonor.  Billy  Walker.  Robert 
Nichols.  Write  me.  Richard  Thomas  Harris, 
28  Dortsch  St.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

Air 

346th  Bomb  Group,  461st  Sqdn— Need  to  locate 
Cpl  Manuel  Leon  Eros  to  prove  that  I  re- 
ceived medical  attention  in  service.  He  was  in 
Calif,  (probably  Los  Angeles)  in  1946.  Write 
me.  Ernest  N.  Miller,  R.D.  2,  Forestburg. 
Tex.  Claim  pending. 

383rd  Air  Service  Group,  607th  Air  Materiel  Sqdn 
—  I  was  injured  in  a  truck  accident.  Now  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  was  stationed  with 
this  outfit  at  Krapuir,  India,  in  the  summer 
of  1945.  particularly  Raymond  Pickett  and 
Norman  Hadley.  Write  me.  Howard  P.  Hocks, 
444  S.  Wayne  St.,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Claim 
pending. 

B..\.D.  it2,  Wharton,  England— Need  to  contact 
personnel  of  Flying  Control- Thomas  Wilkens 
(Ind.).  Joe  Valesavich  (Pa  ),  "Duck"  Bassett 
(Toledo,  Ohio),  Abe  Lando;  Maj  Smith  of  the 
Crash  Ward;  and  anyone  else  who  remembers 
foot  ailment  of  Cpl  LaVern  Zimmer  in  1943. 
Write  Keith  Bryan,  Vets  Service  Officer,  Co- 
lumbus, Nebr.  Claim  pending. 

Sheppard  Field,  Tex.,  Air  Technical  School,  3I6th 
Sqdn,  Barracks  784-On  or  about  Dec.  28. 
1942,  the  middle  of  my  back  was  injured  when 
I  fell  while  attempting  to  swing  across  an 
open  pit  on  the  obstacle  course;  I  needed  the 
help  of  several  men  to  get  out  of  the  pit.  Need 
to  contact  Platoon  Sgt  Jimmy  Barr,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  anyone  else  who  remembers  me. 
Write  me.  Ralph  O.  Wells,  Grundy  Center, 
Iowa.  Claim  pending. 

OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunion.s,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

17th  Airborne  Div-(Aug.)  W.  A.  Roncone,  802 

Hiland  Ave..  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
94th  Div-(July)  A.   E.   Rodriguez,  614  Oakdale 

Ave..  Chicago  14.  III. 
99th  Div-(July)  Dale  Warren,  Box  164.  R.D.  7. 

Pasadena.  Md. 
106th  Inf,  1st  Bn  (WW2)-(Feb.)  Arthur  "Bud" 

Coakley.  250  Rose  Ave..  WoodclifT  Lake.  N.  J. 
125th   FA    Bn-(Feb.)   Gordon    F.    Brooks.  104 

Providence  BIdg..  Duluth.  Minn. 
2Uth  CA(AA)-(Feb.)  211th  CA(AA)  Vets  Assn.. 

P.O.  Box  593.  Boston  2.  Mass. 
302nd  Engrs-(Feb.)  Louis  F.  Merlin,  Sr..  28  E. 

39th  St..  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
302nd    Inf.,   Machine    Gun    Co.  (WWl)-(May) 

James  W.   McLoughlin.   100  South  Bend  St.. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
314th  Ammunition  Train,  Co  C— (June)  Ray  L. 

Spath.  Scribner.  Nebr. 
.340th   F.\,   Btry   A   (WWl)-(Aug.)   Edward  A. 

Akers.  Box  53.  R.D.  1.  Yreka.  Calif. 
441st  AAA(Scp)  Bn-(Feb.)  Sfc.  Eugene  R.  Ed- 
wards. Hq.  Co..  1st  Tng.  Regt..  Fort  Dix.  N.  J. 
713th  Ry  Operating  Bn— (Aug.)  Leonard  N.  Adams. 

3826  Torrance  Dr..  Toledo  12.  Ohio. 
759th   Tank   Bn-(July)    Irving   L.    Milgrom,  458 

Hazel  Ave..  Millbrae.  Calif. 
WAC  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Vogel. 

12322  Viewcrest  Road.  Studio  City,  Calif. 

Navy 

8th  Beach  Bn-(May)  ClifTord  L.  Legerton,  263 

King  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
59th  Scabees-(Aug.-Sept.)  O.  W.  Nichols.  Long 

Beach.  St.  Leonard.  Md. 

Air 

8lh  Service  Grou|)— (Jan.)  Theodore  Kaplan.  2031 

W.  Fourth  St..  Brooklvn  23.  N.  Y. 
388th  Bomb  Group-(July)  E.  J.  Hunt/inger,  863 

Maple  St..  Perrvsburg,  Ohio. 
8.36th  Engr  Avn  Bn,  H&S  Co-(Aug.)  James  Lewis. 

4932  Celadon  Ave..  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
1905th  Engr  Avn  Bn— (Aug.)  Norman  M.  Cross. 

235  S.  Washington  St..  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Pyote  Army  Air  Field,  Tev.  (All  VVW2  personnel) 

-(June)  Dr.  William  S.  McMurry,  P.O.  Box  208, 

Okmulgee,  Okla. 
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Products 
Parade 


A  sainpUng  of  items  which  are  in  process  of 
development  or  are  coming  on  t}ie  market. 
Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  them,  since  in  most  cases  tliey 
are  described  as  represented  by  uianufactnrers. 


W  UM  is  it?  Help  Flag. 

What  does  if  do?  Serves  as  distress  signal 

for  disabled  automobiles.  Letters  glow  at 

night. 

How  much?  $2.95  postpaid. 
Where  available:  Westwin  Co..  170  High- 
land Ave..  Kearney.  N.  J. 


What  is  it?  Barbecue  Grill  Cleaning  Brush. 

What  does  it  do?  Cleans  barbecue  grills  by 
a  combination  wire  bristle  bi  iish  and 
steel  scraper  set  in  Bakelile  handle. 

How  much?  $1.69. 

Where  available:  Empire  Brushes,  Inc., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  department  ruid 
hardware  stores. 


What  is  it?  Pool-A-Larm. 

What  does  it  do?  Rings  out  if  someone  falls 
into  or  makes  unauthorized  use  of  a 
swimming  pool.  Electronic  unit  responds 
to  sub-surface  agitation  caused  by  body 
entering  water. 

How  much?  $59.95. 

Where  available:  Automation-Engineering 
Corp.,  72.1  Sonora  Ave.,  Glendale  1, 
Calif. 


What  is  i(?  Cigarette  Case  and  Snuffer. 
What  does  it  do?  Built-in  ash  tr;iy  prevents 
lires. 

How  much?  $1.00  postpaid. 
Where  available:  McGrew  Specially  Co., 
1308  E.  Gadsden  St.,  Pcnsacola,  Fla. 


What  is  it?  Rollectric  Electric  Shaver. 

What  does  it  do?  With  exclusive  serrated 
rollers  it  depresses  the  skin  surrounding 
the  whiskers  and  clips  the  hairs  below 
the  ordinary  shaving  level. 

How  much?  $31.50. 

Where  available:  Remington  Rand  Electric 
Shaver  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


What  is  it?  Ziploc  Wrist  Watch  Strap. 

What  does  it  do?  By  means  of  a  zipper  it 
expands  to  fit  over  any  size  hand. 

How  much?  $2.00  postpaid. 

Where  available:  The  Ziploc  Co.,  880  Ber- 
gen Ave.,  .lersey  City  6,  N.  .1. 


What  is  it?  Big  Alert  Eire  Alarm. 

What  does  it  do?  Rings  alarm  if  fire  causes 
rise  in  temperature.  Self-contained  and 
automatic,  has  no  wires  or  batteries. 

How  much?  $7.95  postpaid. 

Where  available:  Big  Alert,  Inc.,  8330  W. 
3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 


Become  an 

nccounTHiiT- 

Auditor— CP.  A. 

Tlie  (icinand  for  stcilled  accountants — men  who  really 
kntm  their  business — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
K'fiislation  is  requiring  of  business  much  more  in  tlie 
way  of  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Uusiness  I^aw, 
and  Income  Tax  Procedure.  Men  who  prove  tlieir 
(luahlications  in  this  important  field  are  promoted  to 
responsible  executive  positior-' 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Knowledge  of  l)ookkocping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost:  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  lov  free 
illustrated  book  describing  the  LaSalle  Accounting 
training  and  the  opportunities  in  this  highly  profitable 
fiold. 

■  ■ni||r  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  1361H,  Chicago  5,  III. 

Niiiiie  


Address  

City  Zone  Slate. 


MASTER  MECHANIC  PORTABLE  LIGHT  PLANTS 


Push  Button  Start- 

AC.  I'owcicil  bv  a  ruj 
Brings  eas  pnyine 
plug  m  and  <.|>tTal. 


atts  It 


eye 


.il  for 


tl  2  !i!  h.  p.  easy-starting 
Jo  wiring  necessary,  juat 
Plenty  o(  current  for  any 
il  burner,  freezer,  pump, 
equire  up  (o  7(K)  watts, 
■ottogc.    truiJer   or  boat! 
un<l  built- in  winding  to 
s     Wt     75  lbs 
Be    ()r<'(i;ire<l  if 
storm  knocks  out  power  lines 
Fullv  nuoranlreU    Heguljrly  ^1^*% 
§275  0(1  Special  .     ,  ^i*rO-3W 
I2m  Watt   Plant    (Item   4.5i    vime  «s  Item 

ni.pu!  Tactlfr?  p,f™"?'.°'.  'l":' .•'?^.'".'^:'".'' ;'  .'=™."T'.  $  1 99.50 
Send  10c  lor  Bis  1957  Catalog.  Freo  with  order.  Prices  f  .o.b. 
factory.  lO-day  Money  Back  su.irantee.  Send  check  or  M.O. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  66-P,  Burlington,  Wis. 

People  60  to  80: 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out  how 
you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000  life  in- 
surance policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY,  No  obligation.  No  one 
will  call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your  name, 
address  and  age.  Mail  to  Old  American 
Ins.  Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept.  L157M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

iOOfC 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cu.shion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forma 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEF:D  to  bring  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security — 
day  and  nipht — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
Bprings.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  IJurable,  cheap.  SenI  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  .sold  in  stores.  Ueware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Hook  on  Hupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Kesults.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  305  F  state  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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t  e  G  I  O  N 


ROD 


AND 


GUN 


CLUB 


By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


THE  UTAH  Fish  and  Game  Department 
has  gotten  up  some  mock  "tombstones" 
bearing  epitaphs  to  imaginary  victims  of 
careless  liuntcrs.  The  epitaphs  carry  word- 
ing lamenting  the  death  of  the  victim  due 
to  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of 
hunters  such  as  hunting  with  gun  "off 
safety,"  carrying  a  loaded  gun  in  the  car 
and  leaving  loaded  guns  lying  around. 
These  tombstones  are  available  to  serv  ice 
organizations  who  might  be  public  spirited 
enough  to  erect  a  mock  graveyard  in  a 
prominent  place  to  sen  e  to  remind  hunters 
to  avoid  carelessness  in  the  handling  of 
their  firearms. 


ANYONE  EVER  in  doubt  about  the  sa- 
gacity of  junior  marksmanship  and  rifle 
programs  for  our  Legion  Posts,  Bo>"  Scouts, 
and  other  youth  groups  in  America  will  be 
interested  in  learning  that  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  recent  revolt  in  Hungar>'  is 
a  13-year-old  boy.  He  was  wounded  in  tiie 
leg  by  a  grenade  when,  with  100  other 
youngsters  with  rlHcs,  he  successfully 
helped  stand  off  Russian  tanks  and  armored 
cars.  In  addition  to  his  valor,  he  was 
credited  with  sui^erb  marksmanship.  When 
asked  how  he  got  that  way,  he  said,  "All 
of  us  kids  were  trained  to  use  rifles  well 
in  the  Communist  Parr\'.  .  . 

C.  E.  McCALL,  5406  SE.  4.nh  Ave.,  Port- 
land 6,  Orcg.,  has  a  few  words  for  all  of 
\'ou  Januar>-  campers:  "If  you  have  the 
problem  of  your  cabin  in  the  mountains 
getting  damp,  hang  an  opened  10-to  25- 
pound  bag  of  charcoal  up  high  and  out  of 
tlie  way.  It  will  absorb  all  of  the  damp- 
ness." And,  "For  an  excellent  camp  light, 
soak  an  oniinary  brick  for  24  hours  in 
kerosene.  Wrap  a  \\  ire  around  it,  liang  it 
on  a  tree  branch,  and  light  it.  It  will  burn 
for  about  se\  cn  hours." 

MODEL  B-400  BiIt-\Vcll  Boat  Trailer 
for  12-ft.  i)oats  sells  at  SI 24.50.  One-man 
operated.  lulton  Wincli.  trails  lightly.  Ca- 
pacit\-  400  lbs.  Other  models  to  Heavy 
Duty  Trailer  with  1,500-lbs.  capacity  at 
S.599.50.  Other  details  from  Bilt-W  ell  Trail- 
er Co.,  82nd  and  Brewster  Ave.,  Phila.  42, 
Pa. 


FOR  DEDICATED  gun  fans:  Not  long  off 
the  press,  Remiiigtoii  Anns,  In  Ainericaii 
History,  by  the  well-known  scribbler  and 
biographer,  Alden  Hatch.  It  reads  like  a 
house  afire,  sells  for  |6.50,  and  is  published 
by  Rinehart  and  Co.,  New  York.  On  the 
subject  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  if  you'd 
like  to  know  more  about  the  guns  and  am- 
munition of  the  oldest  gunmakers  in  the 
country,  write  to  the  company  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  ask  for  its  new  free  20- 
page  catalog  wherein  everything  from 
shells  to  handtraps  is  illustrated. 

HAMMOND'S  SPORTS  ATLAS,  guide  to 
outdoor  sports,  is  out.  E.  L.  Jordan,  Ph.D., 
of  Rutgers  University,  is  the  author.  9' >  x 
12 '/2,  65  pages,  15  maps,  25  piioto  illustra- 
tions, plenty  of  reading  matter  about  popu- 
lar participant  and  spectator  sports,  also 
lesser  known  pastimes  such  as  hunting 
panthers  with  hounds  in  Florida  or  moun- 
tain lions  in  Colorado.  Price  $2.95.  Your 
bookstore  or  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.,  521 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  S.  GREEN,  3505  Wayne  Ave., 
New  York  67,  N.  Y.,  is  a  guy  who  has  re- 
gard for  his  feet.  He  passes  on  information 
that  may  help  yours:  "After  first  giving 
your  hunting  and  fishing  leather  footwear 
a  tiiorough  saddle  soap  treatment,  secure 
two  or  three  large  beef  bones  from  your 
local  butcher.  Have  the  bones  split  in  half 
lengthwise  to  remove  the  marrow.  Then 
after  the  raw  marrow  has  been  mashed  up 
in  your  hand,  apply  it  to  the  welting  and 
the  entire  leatiier  upper.  The  soft  marrow 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
leather  witii  the  fingers.  You  will  have  dry 
feet  at  the  end  of  your  hunting  trip  as 
moisture  and  water  will  not  penetrate 
leather  boots  that  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner.  Your  leather  boots  will  be  soft  and 
pliable  all  through  tlie  season.  This  can  be 
repeated  every  year." 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  releases  tiiese  figures  as  of 
Nov.  7  on  the  deer  kill  tally.  Total  kill 
coastal  and  inland  seasons  combined:  ap- 
proximately 105,000.  Of  this  figure,  75,000 
were  taken  during  the  inland  seasons  and 
30,000  in  the  coastal  hunts. 

THOSE  OF  YOU  who  are  batty  about 
boats  get  set  for  the  National  Motor  Boat 
Show  at  the  beautiful  new  Coliseum  in 
New  York  City,  it  runs  from  Jaiuiary  19 
to  the  27th.  Boat  Shows  elsewhere  follow. 


KENNETH  D.  PURDY,  Cisne,  111.,  has  a 
word  on  sporting  equipment:  "I've  found 
that  the  knapsack  used  by  GI's  in  World 
War  II  makes  a  nifty  fishing  tac'.<le  holder, 
shotgun  shell  carrier,  and  game  sack.  It  can 
be  had  at  nearly  any  Anny  and  Navy  or 
surplus  store,  is  low  in  cost,  and  makes 
more  sense  than  any  other  tackle  or  game 
pouch  that  I've  seen  on  the  market." 

IF  YOU'RE  having  trouble  storing  your 
fishing  rods  for  the  winter,  make  it  easy 
on  yourself  like  I  did.  For  $2.95  I  bought 
the  "Hang-A-Rod"  bar.  It  is  15  inches  long, 
made  of  polished  aluminum,  easily  screws 
into  that  spare  spot  in  the  closet,  and  will 
hang  five  rods.  Conceived  and  sold  by 
Dorrod,  Inc.,  Box  2146,  Kansas  City  42,  Mo. 

ORGANIZED  OUTBOARDING  is  a  new 

handsome  36-page  illustrated  booklet  put 
out  by  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  at  307 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111.  It's  free 
and  full  of  good  ideas  to  help  boating  clubs 
plan,  organize  and  conduct  their  yearly  ac- 
tivities. Such  subjects  as  Club  Cruises, 
Beacli  Parties,  Regattas,  Boating  Safety  and 
Club  Promotions  are  featured.  A\'rite  Ed 
Spanke  at  the  above  address  for  your  free 
copy. 


ALBERT  E.  KOLAN,  Box  805,  Russellton, 
Pa.,  lias  a  line  for  dog  lovers:  "I  find  it 
handy,"  he  says,  "to  carry  a  pair  of  eye- 
brow tweezers  with  me  \\'hen  I  go  small 
game  hunting  because  my  dog  often  gets 
thorns  in  her  feet,  and  I  can  easily  yank 
them  out  with  the  tweezers." 

Commendable.  Also  for  thoughtful  dog 
lovers  is  a  dog  house  we  saw  at  a  friend's 
not  long  ago:  Kcn-L-King  has  a  precut, 
read\'  to  assemble  house  made  of  masonite, 
a  durable,  easy-to-clcan  hardboard.  Fea- 
tures include  a  swinging  door  for  ready 
entrance  and  exit.  The  medium  size  is  22" 
long,  22"  high,  and  17 wide,  with  a  door 
opening  10"  X  12".  The  larger  one  is  32/:" 
long,  23!>"  wide,  and  30"  high,  with  a  door 
14K"  X  18".  Respective  f.o.b.  prices  arc 
$10.95  and  $16.95.  Made  and  distributed  by 
the  Unique  Manufacturing  and  Dist.  Co., 
451  Wilke  Drive,  Cincinnati  38,  Ohio. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  frofii  previous  page) 

ALONG  ABOUT  tlic  end  of  last  nioiuli 
w  e  sat  in  an  ice  rtsliing  shanty  and  liste?icd 
to  the  w  inter  w  ind  how  ling  outside  hke  a 
mad  wolf.  W'e  didn't  ha\e  so  much  as  a 
shiver,  and  we  asked  the  fishing-  friend  of 
ours  a  few  tilings  about  his  castle. 

He  told  us  that  it  w  as  easil>'  built  w  ith 
masonitc  panels,  which  assure  a  long  life. 
It  lias  a  plastic  window,  which  of  course 
ma\-  be  darkened  by  means  of  a  shade. 

Since  onl^'  sc\en  panels  are  invohcd, 
tiiere  is  a  mininnini  of  construction,  haul- 
ing, setting  up,  and  knocking  dou  n.  l  iicy 
can  be  haided  atop  a  car  or  pickup  truck. 

An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  panels 
arc  fastened  together  with  screen  couplings. 
No  nuts  and  bolts  are  needed;  so  tiierc's 
nothing  to  become  lost  and  no  fumbling 
around  in  icy  w  eather  getting  the  panels 
set  up.  (Construction  is  easy,  as  there  arc 
onh-  four  different  patterns  for  the  .seven 
panels.  A  stovcpi|K'  iiolc  ma>'  be  cut  in  one 
of  the  w  all  panels.  NaturalK  ,  the  hole  must 
be  protected  b\-  an  asbestos  collar. 

Application  of  a  primer  and  two  finish 
coats  of  jiaint  complete  the  "house  on  ice." 

To  ol)tain  a  free  w  orking  drawing,  write 
tile  Home  Ser\'ice  Bureau,  Suite  2037,  111 
W.  \\'asiiington  St.,  Chicago  2,  111.,  re- 
questing a  copy  of  Flan  AE-'99. 

SPEAKING  OF  guns  and  the  ability  to 
use  them,  if  j  ou'd  like  a  colorful  free  cata- 
log tiiat  not  only  pictures  some  beauties 
you  ma>'  w  ant,  but  also  tells  iiow  to  use 
them  and  care  for  them,  w  rite  for  the  new 
.Marlin  Guns'  catalog.  Address  Lawrence 
Fergu.son,  The  Alarlin  Firearms  Co.,  11 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU'D  LIKE  to  learn  all  about  min- 
nows before  it  comes  time  to  use  tiicm  to 
lure  in  the  big  ones  next  spring,  a  new 
booklet,  Raisini!:  Bait  Fishes,  could  be  your 
answer  for  profitable  wintertime  reading. 
AVell  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs, this  124-page  publication  gives  the 
"how,  when,  where,  and  why"  of  raising 
bait  fishes.  The  te.xt  covers  the  design  of 
suitable  rearing  ponds,  feeding  and  han- 
dling of  the  fish,  and  many  otiicr  opera- 
tions. Pictures  and  descriptions  of  some 
important  bait  fishes  are  included.  Copies 
are  ax  ailablc  at  45  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask 
for  Circular  35. 


MRS.  EDGAR  C.  WOOD,  2250  \  ineyard 
Road,  Novato,  Calif.,  suggests:  "Take  along 
a  spra>'  can  of  DDT  to  use  when  >  ou  put 
the  downed  deer  in  the  trunk  of  your  car, 
if  you  don't  want  fleas  in  residence  all 
winter.  Spray  some  in  your  clothes  bag,  or 
spray  the  hide  and  head  if  you  ha\  e  butch- 
ered the  deer." 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fi.shing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
Tlie  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fiftli 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  CHAMPS 

(Coiitimied  from  poge  26) 


Together  with  their  manager  and 
coaches  the  1 5  players  also  went  on  a 
whirlwind  sightseeing  tour  of  New  York, 
appeared  on  two  national  TV  programs, 
were  guests  at  a  dinner  in  their  honor, 
and  hobnobbed  with  celebrities  of  the 
baseball  world. 

As  usual,  the  Empire  State  Building 
was  one  of  the  spots  that  the  team  most 
wanted  to  see,  and  the  players  managed 
to  get  in  a  visit  to  the  famous  observa- 
tion tower  on  their  first  day  in  town. 
After  seeing  the  Dodgers  trim  the 
Yankees  in  the  first  game  of  the  Series 
at  Ebbets  Field  in  Brooklyn,  team  mem- 
bers were  guests  at  a  dinner  in  their 
honor  at  A!  Schacht's  restaurant. 

Here  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
many  of  the  baseball  people  whose 
names  were  well  known  to  them.  Several 
baseball  personalities  dropped  in  on  the 
boys  during  dinner  to  talk  baseball  for 
a  few  minutes. 

On  the  first  morning  of  their  stay  the 
Legion  Champs  found  themselves  on  TV 
when  they  appeared  on  the  NBC  Today 
show  with  Dave  Garroway. 

Rain  canceled  the  second  day's  game 
at  Ebbets  Field,  and  the  Americanism 


Commission  extended  the  team's  stay 
another  day  so  that  the  boys  could  see 
the  second  game.  In  the  meantime  the 
players  used  their  day  ofi'  to  visit  Yankee 
Stadium  where  they  were  shown  behind 
the  scenes  and  got  a  closeup  look  at  the 
memorial  plaques  to  Babe  Ruth,  Lou 
Gehrig,  and  Miller  Huggins. 

Still  more  interesting  to  the  players 
was  a  chance  to  talk  to  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  team  of  Post  245.  He  was 
Yogi  Berra,  star  catcher  for  the  Yankees, 
and  a  native  of  St.  Louis. 

Yogi  was  one  of  28  former  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  players  who 
played  in  the  Series.  Sixteen  of  the 
Yankees  and  12  of  the  Dodgers  com- 
peted at  one  time  under  Legion  auspices. 
The  28  players  in  the  Series  were  a  small 
part  of  the  257  players  in  major  league 
competition  this  year  who  once  were 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  players. 

On  their  second  morning  in  town  the 
champions  again  appeared  on  TV.  This 
time  they  were  on  the  CBS  Good  Morn- 
ing show  with  Will  Rogers,  Jr.  They 
again  saw  the  Dodgers  beat  the  Yankees 
at  Ebbets  Field,  and  the  next  afternoon 
the  team  flew  back  to  St.  Louis,  the  end 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
( Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  //.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  Of f . 
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WE  LEARNED  ABOUT  JAP  PRISONS  FROM  THE  INSIDE 

( Coiiliiiiied  jioiii  jioge  H ) 


"No  one  in  the  Army  visited  us  until 
after  the  provost  marshal  at  the  airbase 
learned  there  were  Americans  in  the 
prison.  He  came  on  his  own,  bringing 
magazines  and  books.  When  a  major  in 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  visited  the 
prison  we  wished  he  hadn't!  1  happened 
to  be  in  the  corridor  when  he  was  talk- 
ing to  a  guard  who  complained  about 
the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  Americans. 
He  mentioned  the  one  egg  and  bottle  of 
milk  we  had  been  getting  each  morning 
as  an  example.  The  major  told  him  that 
this  was  unnecessary,  that  one  egg  every 
three  days  was  sufficient.  After  that  we 
got  fried,  boiled,  or  raw  onion  two  out 
of  three  days,  and  finally  no  egg  at  all. 

"I  was  allowed  out  of  solitary  every 
day  for  about  20  minutes  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  corridor  between  the  cells, 
and  was  taken  once  a  week  to  bathe.  All 
my  meals  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
Japanese  prisoner;  so  the  food  was  usu- 
ally cold.  We  had  cabbage,  potatoes, 
bread,  and  rice  for  the  main  meal,  with 
fish  at  times  or  animal  intestines.  For  a 
brief  spell  we  had  a  small  piece  of  meat 
three  times  a  week,  which  didn't  taste 
bad.  When  I  asked  what  it  was,  the 
guard  said  it  was  dog;  so  I  didn't  eat  it 
any  more.  Then  they  quit  giving  it  out." 

Ed  said  he  was  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement because  the  Japanese  said  they 
were  afraid  of  the  Americans.  Later 
they  claimed  they  could  not  find  work 
for  him.  It  was  not  part  of  his  sentence 
to  be  in  solitary.  They  finally  put  him 
to  work  in  a  basket  factory,  and  then  he 
got  his  army  boots  back. 

Regrettably  our  own  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  admit  confinement  in  this 
type  of  cell  to  be  extra  punishment.  In 


excusing  Japanese  prisons  to  Congress, 
the  Department  referred  to  this  type  of 
cell  as  an  "individual"  cell  as  if  it  were 
a  privilege  to  occupy  one.  The  report  the 
Defense  Department  made  to  Congress 
on  the  prison  at  Fuchu  is  filled  with 
inaccuracies. 

Bill  first  met  Ed  in  Fuchu  Prison.  Bill 
was  starting  to  serve  his  sentence  and 
Ed  was  transferred  there  as  part  of  a 
program  to  confine  all  Americans  in  one 
prison.  Bill  had  a  month  of  solitary  con- 
finement before  being  put  to  work  in  an 
ink  factory.  He  had  several  other  peri- 
ods in  solitary. 

When  the  bread  which  was  baked  in 
the  prison  got  so  dirty  and  full  of  for- 
eign matter  as  to  be  unfit  to  eat,  Bill  and 
Ed  and  six  other  Americans  refused  to 
eat  it.  The  Japanese  considered  this  as 
a  strike  and  sent  six  of  the  eight  to  soli- 
tary. The  two  that  were  not  sent  were 
colored  boys.  "The  Japanese  thought 
they  could  work  up  some  prejudice  that 
way,"  Bill  said. 

"While  working  in  the  kitchen  I  once 
asked  a  guard  for  some  soap  to  wash 
mess  dishes  because  they  were  so  greasy. 
When  he  refused  I  jokingly  called  him 
'Kitchinbo.'  I  think  that  is  a  word  for 
'cheap'  or  'tight,'"  Bill  explained.  "The 
guard  got  mad  and  told  the  head  guard, 
which  got  me  another  six  or  seven  days 
in  solitary. 

"If  you  were  working  at  Fuchu  you 
lived  in  a  large  cell  with  seven  others 
and  ate  in  a  mess  hall,"  Bill  continued. 
"There  was  a  large  table  in  the  center 
of  each  cell  with  eight  chairs  around  it. 
We  slept  on  the  floor  on  pads  about  an 
inch  thick  which  were  rolled  up  with 
the  blankets  during  the  day  and  ar- 


ranged in  rows,  four  bundles  on  each 
side  of  the  room.  The  beds  had  to  be 
made  up  each  night  and  were  so  close  to 
each  other  we  had  difficulty  in  avoiding 
stepping  on  each  other  if  we  moved 
around.  The  toilets  in  Fuchu  cells  were 
flush  toilets,  sunk  in  the  floor,  discharg- 
ing on  the  ground  outside  right  under 
the  window." 

The  cells  were  not  heated  at  Fuchu, 
though  there  were  stoves  in  the  work- 
rooms. In  March,  after  the  winter  was 
almost  over,  the  Japanese  started  to 
issue  hot  water  bottles  to  the  prisoners. 
"They  started  filling  these  bottles  about 
three  o'clock,  and  they  were  delivered  to 
the  cells  at  five,"  Ed  explained.  "You 
got  to  bed  as  early  as  you  could  to  keep 
warm,  but  usually  about  seven;  so  there 
wasn't  much  heat  left  in  a  bottle  then. 
I've  kicked  mine  out  on  the  floor  many 
times.  I've  known  water  to  freeze  in  the 
cells." 

Fuchu  was  damp  as  well  as  cold.  Ed 
said  some  of  his  possessions  got  moldy. 
The  boys  didn't  think  that  the  blankets 
were  ever  washed  while  they  were  there, 
although  Bill  said  they  were  taken  away 
in  summer. 

Other  food  besides  the  bread  was 
pretty  bad  too.  Bill  remarked,  "At  din- 
ner and  supper  we  would  have  some 
kind  of  ground  stuft"  in  a  patty.  It  might 
be  ground  beef  intestines,  or  whale,  but 
it  smelled  so  bad  you  couldn't  eat  it." 
Ed  said  he  could  see  trucks  delivering 
food  at  times  from  where  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  cell  blocks,  and  "Some  of  it 
was  so  rotted  it  had  turned  green.  It  was 
mostly  intestines,  whale,  squid  or  some- 
thing like  that." 

Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in 
Japanese  prisons.  This  brought  Ed  an- 
other 57  days  in  solitary  confinement  in 
Yokusuka  Prison.  This  was  the  prison 
which  was  said  to  have  central  heat  and 
to  which  all  Americans  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Fuchu.  Because  he  had  been 
working  in  the  cell  blocks  at  Fuchu,  Ed 
was  one  of  those  selected  to  go  ahead 
and  clean  up  and  prepare  the  new 
quarters.  There  he  got  some  cigarettes 
from  a  Japanese  guard.  About  a  month 
later  he  was  told  that  his  violation  was 
known,  and  he  was  confined  alone  for 
14  days  of  investigation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  ten-day  sentence  and  a  long 
wait  until  the  Japanese  condescended  to 
put  him  to  work. 

Here  was  revealed  the  attitude  of 
Japanese  toward  Americans.  Bill  men- 
tioned, "I  had  a  number  of  conversa- 
tions at  my  cell  door  with  the  assistant 
custody  officer  about  my  application 
for  work  which  I  had  sent  to  his  su- 
perior. He  said  he  knew  his  chief  had 
it  on  his  desk  but  that  I  should  keep  on 
making  the  applications.  I  told  him  this 


would  look  as  if  I  was  begging  and  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  He  said,  'Sometimes  it 
pays  to  beg.'  The  Japanese  tried  to  make 
Americans  beg  tor  everything,  but  I 
never  would." 

The  Japanese  like  their  role  of  jailers, 
possibly  the  more  because  they  had  so 
recently  been  a  conquered  nation.  By 
claiming  that  the  Americans  were  dan- 
gerous, and  then  reducing  them  to  sup- 
pliants, they  could  pose  as  lion  tamers. 
This  was  evident  whenever  the  prisoners 
could  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

"The  Japs  never  moved  an  American 
outside  the  prison  without  first  hand- 
cuffing him,"'  Ed  said.  "Then  a  rope  was 
tied  around  his  waist  and  fastened  to  the 
handcuffs.  The  prisoner  could  then  only 
move  his  hands  a  few  inches.  If  more 
than  one  prisoner  was  moved,  they 
would  be  fastened  to  each  other  by 
ropes.  When  I  was  moved  to  Fuchu, 
two  of  us  traveled  this  way  for  24  hours 
on  the  train,  with  four  guards,  and  we 
were  paraded  through  the  railroad  sta- 
tion in  Tokyo  manacled  and  roped  to- 
gether." 

There  were  55  Americans  in  Fuchu 
Prison  when  it  was  decided  to  move 
them  to  Yokusuka.  The  Japanese  made 
a  continuing  production  of  the  transfer, 
moving  a  few  prisoners  at  a  time  by  bus, 
about  a  four-hour  trip.  "I  was  one  of 
the  first  four  moved,"  commented  Ed. 
"We  were  manacled  and  roped  together, 
in  a  bus  with  seven  Japanese  guards  and 
prison  officials.  The  bus  was  preceded 
by  a  motorcycle  policeman  and  an  ar- 
mored car,  with  two  other  cars  loaded 
with  guards  and  another  policeman  fol- 
lowing us." 

Ed  and  Bill  did  not  know  anything 
about  House  Joint  Resolution  309, 
which  I  had  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  May  1955,  which 
would  have  directed  the  President  to  try 
to  reclaim  the  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
our  troops  abroad.  When  our  diplomats 
arranged  to  surrender  this  jurisdiction  to 
the  Japanese,  they  gave  no  thought  to 
prison  conditions  in  Japan  or  to  the  laws 
and  procedure  to  which  our  boys  might 
fall  victim.  When  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  arranged  hearings  on 
my  resolution,  the  Defense  Department 
paid  more  attention  to  our  boys  in  pris- 
on or  awaiting  trial  abroad.  The  move 
to  Yokusuka  Prison  was  probably  one 
result  of  this,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
little  warmth  for  American  prisoners. 
Then,  too,  the  criminal  laws  of  Japan 
were  finally  translated  by  the  Defense 
Department  shortly  before  this  move. 

The  so-called  central  heating  in  Yo- 
kusuka Prison  was  a  disappointment,  the 
boys  said.  Running  through  the  cells 
was  a  single  three-inch  pipe  to  which 
small  metal  fins  were  attached  for  a 
space  of  about  two  feet  in  each  cell.  The 
steam  was  turned  on  at  about  four 
o'clock  each  afternoon  and  there  was 


some  warmth  in  the  pipe  for  several 
hours,  barely  taking  the  chill  off.  Ed 
often  sat  on  the  pipe  for  warmth. 

The  steampipes  really  had  too  much 
cold  to  overcome.  The  floors  in  Yoku- 


A  SUMMARY  OF  H.  J.  RES.  .509 
The  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement, 
an  Administrative  agreement  with 
Ja]»an,  and  more  than  50  other  Execu- 
tive Agreements  with  other  nations 
grant  what  amounts  to  exclusive  crimi- 
nal jiuisdiction  over  oiu-  servicemen  for 
off-duty  offenses  to  the  |)ariici|)ating 
countries.  H.  J.  Resolution  ;J09  sought 
to  direct  the  President  to  seek  a  modifi- 
cation of  all  sucli  agreements  so  that  the 
riglit  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  would 
be  restored  to  the  United  Slates.  Failing 
such  modification  being  secured,  the 
President  woidd  have  been  directed  to 
terminate  sucli  agreements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  each.  The  NATO 
agreement  could  not  be  denounced  until 
August  1957,  the  denunciation  to  be 
effective  a  year  later. 


suka  were  wood,  with  many  large  cracks 
through  which  you  could  see  the  ground. 
The  light  and  cold  came  through  holes 
in  the  foundation.  The  men  had  beds  to 
sleep  on  here,  with  rice  straw  mattresses. 
They  were  fortunate  to  get  off  the  fioor, 
for   enormous   rats   would   come  up 


through  the  wooden  fioors  into  the  cells. 
Several  rats  had  to  be  killed  in  the  cells. 

The  fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
stepped  up  the  visits  by  officers  who 
were  to  check  the  prison  conditions  and 
consult  with  the  prisoners  did  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  little  good.  Some  officers 
were  easily  hoodwinked.  One  major  was 
shown  the  food  served  to  the  guards; 
the  Japs  claimed  it  was  prison  fare.  The 
major  called  the  men  liars  when  they 
described  the  dirty  and  rotted  food  they 
were  getting.  Another  officer  told  our 
prisoners  that  everything  was  fine,  that 
he  could  see  nothing  wrong,  that  he 
thought  they  were  better  off  then  they 
would  have  been  in  an  American  deten- 
tion area  or  in  prison  at  home. 

Bill  was  criticized  by  one  of  these 
visitors  for  not  having  any  pride  in  his 
appearance.  The  officer  ignored  the  fact 
that  Bill  was  not  allowed  to  bathe  or 
shave  oftener  than  once  a  week,  a  period 
shortened  in  summer  to  every  five  days. 
Bill  was  caught  with  his  whiskers  out! 

Ed  reported  that  two  different  Ameri- 
can officers  were  not  deceived.  Each 
found  conditions  as  described  by  the 
men  to  be  true,  and  each  complained  to 
the  prison  authorities  and  promised  ac- 
tion from  American  headquarters. 
Neither  of  these  officers  was  allowed  to 
make  more  than  two  visits.  They  were 
replaced  by  other  officers  more  con- 
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cerned  about  the  good  will  of  the  Japa- 
nese than  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  prisoners.  Bill  and  Ed  can  scarcely 
be  criticized  for  the  belief  that  the  high- 
er command  in  Japan  was  not  very  sym- 
pathetic to  their  situation. 

The  American  prisoners,  having  got- 
ten nowhere  through  their  own  visiting 
officers,  tried  to  present  their  grievances 
to  the  warden.  He  refused  to  see  them. 
Finally  they  all  staged  a  sitdown  strike 
by  refusing  to  leave  the  mess  hall  on 
one  occasion.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
a  committee  of  three  might  see  the 
warden  in  his  office.  Ed  was  one  of  the 
committee.  They  took  with  them  a  Japa- 
nese-American who  had  been  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Army  and  was  then 
serving  a  five-month  sentence  for  a  traf- 
fic violation.  The  nisei  translated  to  the 
warden  a  long  list  of  requested  improve- 
ments which  included  more  recreation, 
more  reading  material,  increased  mail- 
ing privileges,  better  food,  permission  to 
bathe  and  shave  more  frequently.  The 
warden  promised  everything,  Ed  said, 
but  did  nothing. 

Ed  thinks  his  being  one  of  this  com- 
mittee and  his  refusal  at  all  times  to  act 
as  a  beggar  probably  delayed  his  release 
from  prison  at  least  seven  months.  He 
became  eligible  for  parole  under  Japa- 
nese regulations  long  before  they  would 
grant  him  a  hearing. 


Second  Prize-Winning  Letter 
By  GEORGE  SELGRAT 

—  a  Post  known  year  in  and  year  out 
for  its  prompt  and  early  membership 
returns. 

It  would  be  a  Post  where  Past  Com- 
manders were  without  exception  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Post  and  formed  a  special 
"task  force"  for  special  projects. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  was  known  in 
its  Department,  and  nationally,  as  one 
of  the  "solid  rocks"  forming  the  great 
base  on  which  the  entire  Legion  struc- 
ture rests. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  showed  by 
dramatic  example  that  it  considered  all 
men  equal— and  would  not  hesitate  to 
accept  as  a  member  any  representative 
of  a  minority  group,  providing  that  this 
individual  was  an  honest,  law-abiding 
citizen. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  would  not 
tolerate  any  ugly  situation  in  its  com- 
munity—a Post  that  would  strongly  pro- 
test the  presence  of  any  community  can- 
cer —  be  it  vice  or  slums  —  and  be  so 
entrenched  as  to  have  its  voice  heeded 
forthwith. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  saw  to  it  that 
every  person  in  its  community  had  a  de- 
cent place  to  live. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  made  certain 
that  no  one  in  its  community  ever  went 
hungry. 


The  report  made  by  Ed  and  Bill  must 
be  curtailed  in  this  narrative.  I  shall  only 
refer  to  the  indifference  of  the  Japanese 
to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the  inade- 
quate and  incompetent  medical  and 
dental  treatment  furnished  them.  I  am 
also  going  to  skip  over  the  beatings  of 
American  prisoners  which  occurred  on 
slight  provocation.  It  seems  that  any 
guard  who  felt  affronted  by  an  Ameri- 
can could  by  a  blast  of  his  whistle  have 
as  many  as  30  guards  converge  on  the 
hapless  prisoner.  Each  guard  apparently 
felt  that  face-saving  then  required  him 
to  push  or  strike  the  prisoner  with  any- 
thing available.  Some  men  still  carry 
scars  on  their  wrists  where  the  manacles 
cut  into  the  flesh  as  they  struggled 
through  such  beatings. 

Ed  and  Bill  don't  think  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  together  in  one  prison  now.  Be- 
fore they  left  Yokusuka,  the  Japanese 
had  shipped  six  Americans  back  to 
Fuchu  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
troublemakers.  There  are  other  Ameri- 
cans in  jails  scattered  around  Japan  who 
are  waiting  the  results  of  appeals  or 
serving  sentences. 

Of  course,  I  have  not  referred  to  Ed 
and  Bill  by  their  true  names.  They  are 
having  enough  difficulty  getting  jobs  be- 
cause of  their  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment abroad,  and  I  feel  they  should  not 
have  the  finger  of  shame  pointed  at 


them  unnecessarily.  Both  boys,  however, 
are  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  appear 
before  any  congressional  committee  that 
may  be  interested  in  hearing  the  truth 
about  the  treatment  of  our  soldiers  in 
Japan.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  there  will  be  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  that  a  resolution  such  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  309  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  action. 

I  wish  that  the  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives, who  made  the  Agreement 
with  Japan  and  the  NATO  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement,  might  have  been  in 
my  office  to  answer  Ed's  last  question: 
"What  happened  to  my  Constitutional 
rights?"  he  asked.  "Right  after  I  was 
arrested  an  Army  officer  told  me  that  I 
had  lost  my  Constitutional  rights.  We 
had  ancestors  who  fought  for  those 
rights.  Soldiers  have  always  fought  for 
them.  I  was  willing  to  fight  for  them.  I 
think  they're  great.  I  was  deprived  of 
them.  I  can't  understand  why  soldiers 
should  lose  them  anywhere.  If  you  can 
take  them  away  from  men  who  are  de- 
fending these  rights,  then  isn't  every- 
body in  the  United  States  in  danger  of 
losing  them?" 

Perhaps  the  19  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  voted 
against  reporting  H.  J.  Res.  309  to  the 
House  for  action  should  ponder  Ed's 
question,  too.  the  end 


THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  POST 

(Cotitiniied  from  page  2>) 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  made  certain 
that  no  one  in  its  community  ever  lacked 
needed  medical  or  dental  facilities. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  made  certain 
that  no  one  was  ever  ill-clad— especially 
in  winter  and  especially  children. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  encouraged 
kindness  to  animals  and,  lacking  a  rec- 
ognized humane  group  in  the  commu- 
nity, would  maintain  an  animal  shelter. 

It  would  be  a  Post  whose  members 
could  be  counted  on  day  or  night  to 
assist  the  regular  police  or  fire  force. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  made  certain 
that  the  children  of  the  community  were 
definitely  made  aware  of  the  glorious 
history  of  this  country— and  told  of  the 
dangers  of  a  "one  world"  system. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  took  pride  in 
its  Americanization— that  encouraged  its 
members  to  forget  their  racial  origins 
and  think  "American"  always. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  brought  the 
menace  of  world  communism  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  member  of  its  com- 
munity. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  sponsored  a 
Junior  Baseball  team  every  year  and 
never  failed  to  send  some  of  its  young- 
sters to  Boys  State. 

It  would  be  a  Post  that  every  year 
honored  several  members  with  lifetime 
memberships  in  recognition  of  their  long 
and  faithful  service. 


My  Post  would  and  should  be  many 
more  things.  Essentially  it  would  be  a 
Post  of  such  significance  that  should 
some  catastrophe  one  day  blot  out  the 
Post  and  all  its  members,  the  commu- 
nity would  quickly  wither  and  die.  May 
The  American  Legion  some  day  have 
such  a  Post  in  each  suburb  and  town  in 
this  country.  the  end 


Third  Prize-]V inning  Letter 
By  AL  COOKE 

A  Post  that  makes  sure  the  Scout 
Troop  has  a  place  to  meet. 

A  Post  that  helps  a  student  when  he 
needs  it  the  most,  through  a  scholarship 
fund,  or  honoring  the  young  orator  for 
the  prestige  he  has  brought  to  his  school 
and  community. 

A  Post  that  the  community  is  proud 
of.  A  Post  where,  when  a  stranger  in 
the  community  asks  if  someone  can 
direct  him  to  the  Legion  Post,  any  little 
tyke  can  pop  up  and  say  "Yes,  sir,  turn 
at  the  first  red  light,  go  two  blocks  over, 
the  clubhouse  is  on  Legion  Square,"  and 
it  is— because  the  townspeople  and  the 
municipal  fathers  have  passed  an  ordi- 
nance renaming  the  streets  around  the 
clubhouse  Legion  Square. 

THE  IDEAL  POST-thc  one  its  mem- 
bers proudly  refer  to  as  MY  POST. 

THE  END 
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YOU  CAN  HURT  THEM  WITH  HAPPINESS 


■  (  Continued  from  page  23 )  • 


"Of  course."  Her  voice  took  a  defen- 
sive edge.  "Why  siiouldn't  Leroy  have 
a  car?  He  says  all  his  friends  have  them. 
Besides,  he  begged  me  and  begged  me 
to  sign  for  him.  I  never  saw  anyone  so 
happy  with  anything  as  he  was  when  I 
gave  in." 

"So  he  got  the  car  and  immediately 
went  truant." 

Mrs.  Frazer's  faded  eyes  began  to 
sparkle.  "He's  not  the  first  boy  to  skip 
school.  And  what's  the  car  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Don't  you  see  what  a  temptation  it 
would  be  to  a  boy  like  Leroy?"  I  ex- 
plained. "On  such  a  beautiful  spring 
day  he  wouldn't  feel  like  school,  and  it 
was  so  easy  just  to  keep  on  riding." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Maybe  you're 
right,  but  he  is  so  happy  with  the  car." 

I  glanced  at  her  worn  clothes,  her 
rough  hands.  "Where  did  Leroy  get  the 
money  for  the  car?  And  for  the  gas  and 
oil  he  needs  now?" 

"He's  been  working  at  a  store  eve- 
nings and  weekends,"  she  said. 

I  happened  to  know  that  the  Frazers 
were  even  then  getting  supplementary 
help  from  a  private  social  agency. 
"Doesn't  Leroy  give  you  any  of  the 
money  he  earns?"  I  asked. 

The  mother  seemed  almost  shocked. 
"Of  course  not.  He  doesn't  have  enough 
to  take  care  of  his  own  clothes  and  good 
times.  Why,  just  going  out  one  night  to 
the  show  with  a  girl  and  then  to  a  place 
to  eat  costs  more  than  he  makes  in  a 
week  sometimes." 

I  wondered  how  much  money  was  in 
her  black  purse— so  ragged  she  had  to 
clutch  it  at  the  bottom  to  keep  it  from 
falling  apart.  "But  he  wouldn't  need  to 


go  on  such  expensive  dates.  And  any 
kind  of  car  is  very  expensive  to  operate." 

"It's  his  money.  And  he  can  do  what 
he  wants  with  it  to  have  fun.  He'll  prob- 
ably be  in  the  Army  in  another  year. 
And  who  knows  after  that  what  will 
happen?"  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

That,  of  course,  is  another  usual  ar- 
gument parents  have  for  giving  their 
son  anything— the  boy  will  have  to  go 
into  the  armed  services  soon.  In  the  in- 
terim, anything  for  his  happiness. 

An  amazing  example  of  the  ends  to 
which  this  theory  is  pursued  happened 
in  the  case  of  Jim.  His  family  was  in 
the  average  income  group.  He  lived  with 
his  parents  and  two  younger  brothers  in 
a  bungalow  only  partially  paid  for. 
Sometimes  the  father  took  an  extra  night 
job  to  augment  the  family  finances. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  had  an  evening  paper 
route.  Since  most  of  the  deliveries  were 
in  an  apartment  building,  the  number  of 
customers  was  large.  In  less  than  a  year 
Jim  had  cleared  more  than  $800.  His 
mother  told  me  this  proudly  when  I 
called  her  in  to  discuss  his  low  grades. 

"He  must  have  a  good  bank  account," 
I  suggested.  "Is  he  saving  for  college?" 

The  look  of  pride  faded  from  the 
mother's  face.  "Well,  no,"  she  said 
apologetically.  "That's  the  bad  part.  He 
hasn't  saved  a  cent." 

"Perhaps  then  you  make  him  pay 
board  and  room?  " 

This  mother  looked  shocked,  too. 
"Certainly  not!  We  wouldn't  take  a  cent 
of  this  money.  It's  his  to  spend  as  he 
pleases." 

"You  could  take  the  money  and  put 
it  aside  for  him,"  I  said.  "Obviously  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  handle  it." 


I  1  _  I  V — I  V    I  I  TZ 


"How  does  your  husband  like  commuting  from  out  here?" 
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P/ayRightAway! 

ANY  INSTRUMENT 

Now  It's  EASY  to  Icam  ANY  INSTKUMKNT — even  If  you 
don't  know  a  slnirle  note  now.  No  bortnir  exercises.  You 
play  delljjhtful  nieces  KIGIIT  AWAY — from  vtrrv  lir.st  les- 
Nonl  Properly — by  note.  Simple  as  A-B-C.  You  make  amaz- 
Inir  protrre.s.s — at  home.  In  spar*- time,  without 
teacher.  Only  few  cents  per  lesson.  900. GOO 
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morlern   way.   Write  for  It.   No  obligation; 
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ARTHRITIS? 

I  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  being  re- 
stored to  active  life  after  being  crippled  in  nearly 
every  joint  in  my  body  and  with  muscular  sore- 
ness from  head  to  foot.  I  had  Rheumatoid  Ar- 
thritis and  other  forms  of  Rheumatism,  hands  de- 
formed and  my  ankles  were  set. 

Limited  space  prohibits  telling  you  more  here 
but  if  you  will  write  me  I  will  reply  at  once  and 
tell  you  how  I  received  this  wonderful  relief. 

MRS.  LELA  S.  WIER 

2805  Arbor  Hills  Drive  -  454 
P.  O.  Box  2695 
Jackson  7,  Mississippi 
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for  free  map  ond  literature. 
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RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Now  there  is  a  new  modern  Non-Surgical  treat- 
ment designed  to  permanently  correct  rupture. 
These  Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain, 
that  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful  and  expen- 
sive surgery,  and  tells  how  non-surgically  you  may 
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"He  wouldn't  want  to  give  it  to  us. 
But  I  do  think  he  spends  it  in  silly  ways. 
Do  you  know  he  has  two  bicycles?  One 
has  racing  tires  and  the  other  snow  tires. 
And  just  last  month,  he  bought  a  piano. 
And  what  a  mess  that  was!  We  had  no 
room  for  it  downstairs;  so  the  men  had 
to  haul  it  up  outside  through  a  window 
into  Jim's  room.  His  father  was  mad 
about  that." 

I  agreed  I  would  have  been,  too.  But 
she  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  only 
course  open  to  parents  in  such  a  posi- 
tion: Insist  on  having  the  weekly  wage 
turned  over  to  them  so  they  could  give 
the  boy  an  allowance  and  bank  the  rest 
for  his  education.  Oh  no,  that  wouldn't 
make  Jim  happy. 

Truancy,  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
always  poses  a  problem.  Parents  are  pro- 
tective of  their  children,  want  to  spare 
them  any  difficulties.  But  should  that 
carry  them  to  the  point  where  they  will 
lie  for  their  children?  What  sort  of  char- 
acter training  is  it  when  a  father  will 
say  that  his  daughter  is  home  ill  al- 
though she  is  actually  playing  hooky 
and  he  does  not  know  where  she  is? 

For  instance,  I  knew  Marion  Smith 
had  been  truant  twice  in  the  last  two 
months.  The  first  time,  her  mother  as- 
sured me  Mary  was  home  with  her  usual 
"bad  headache."  The  second  time,  I  gave 
the  mother  no  opportunity  to  cover  for 
her  daughter.  I  knew  she  was  out  with 
another  girl,  whose  mother  had  told  me 
the  truth.  So  I  simply  called  Mrs.  Smith 
and  told  her  her  daughter  was  truant. 

In  the  personal  conference  which  fol- 
lowed I  tried  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  being  at  school,  of  the  school's 
responsibility  under  law  in  knowing 
where  its  students  were.  But  Mrs.  Smith 
could  see  just  one  thing:  Marion  was 
being  punished  by  receiving  zeros  in  all 


the  classes  she  had  skipped.  She  even 
had  to  remain  after  school  to  make  up 
the  hours!  Marion  was  not  happy. 

"You  act  as  though  she's  a  criminal," 
she  complained.  "Everyone  skips 
school." 

When  I  showed  statistics  proving  that 
very  few  students  played  truant,  she 
said,  "Oh,  parents  just  say  their  children 
are  home  sick." 

"Lying  for  a  child  doesn't  set  a  very 
good  example,  does  it?"  I  asked. 

She  did  flush,  but  that  was  all. 

I  pointed  out  that  Marion's  partner 
in  the  latest  truancy  was  being  denied 
certain  privileges  by  her  family.  She  was 
not  permitted  to  go  out  on  dates  for  a 
month,  and  her  allowance  was  halved 
for  that  time. 

"But  she  won't  be  able  to  have  any 
fun  at  all!"  Mrs.  Smith  exclaimed.  "I 
call  that  sheer  cruelty." 

"Gertrude's  folks  want  to  make  her 
realize  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing  to 
do— breaking  trust  with  them  and  the 
school,  walking  out  on  her  responsibil- 
ity." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  that  mean  to  my 
child.  I  couldn't  stand  seeing  her  so  un- 
happy." Mrs.  Smith  rose,  to  indicate 
that  she  had  given  the  final  word. 

And,  1  suppose,  it  was  her  final  word 
—and  final  criterion- her  daughter's  hap- 
piness. Character  building  didn't  enter 
into  it. 

"Never  deny  the  child  anything," 
seems  to  be  the  parents'  motto.  Give 
him,  as  one  of  our  fathers  did,  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  spending  money.  Give  him 
a  car.  Let  him  take  off  three  weeks  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  term  to  go  to 
Florida. 

Then  one  day  he  requested  to  call  at 
the  counselor's  office  for  a  conference 
on  the  child's  grades,  conduct,  and  ir- 


regular attendance.  Mr.  Isaacs,  who  had 
given  his  son  all  these  pleasures,  came 
belligerently.  "What's  wrong  with  giving 
a  kid  whatever  he  wants?"  he  demanded. 
"I  earned  the  money  and  I  guess  I  can 
spend  it  on  what  I  want." 

"But  can  you  afford  to  spend  it  on 
Don?"  I  asked. 

He  also  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
I  were  feebleminded. 

"Don  was  caught  gambling  in  the 
locker  room  last  night,"  I  said.  "He 
skipped  school  last  week.  He  is  failing 
every  subject." 

Mr.  Isaac's  round  face  looked  as 
though  it  would  burst.  "That's  a  lie," 
he  said.  "The  kid  is  passing  everything." 

I  produced  Don's  report  card.  There 
were  red  marks  for  each  subject. 

I  thought  Mr.  Isaacs  would  have  a 
stroke.  He  bellowed,  he  pounded  on  the 
table,  and  when  Don  came  in  he  almost 
attacked  him  physically.  "You  liar  and 
bum."  he  screamed.  "What  about  this 
report  card  with  the  red  marks?  That 
ain't  the  one  you  showed  me." 

Don  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had 
stolen  a  blank  card  and  entered  high 
grades  on  it  for  his  parent's  benefit. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  forged  his  father's 
signature  on  the  failing  card.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  all?  To  keep  on  driving  the  car 
his  folks  had  given  him,  to  get  the  al- 
lowance he  needed  for  his  pleasures. 

He  wasn't  "happy"  when  his  father 
made  him  hand  over  the  keys  to  his 
convertible  right  there.  I  heard  later  that 
the  car  was  sold,  the  allowance  reduced. 
Maybe  Don  still  isn't  happy,  but  his 
grades  have  improved,  and  he  has  been 
at  school  regularly. 

So  many  other  things  enter  into  this 
"keep  your  children  happy"  campaign. 
What  time  should  young  people  get 
home  after  a  date?  Girls  particularly  are 
affected  by  this  question.  Parents  seem 
willing  to  risk  their  daughter's  reputa- 
tion for  the  presumed  popularity  of  al- 
lowing them  to  stay  out  until  all  hours. 

In  one  high  school  a  student  clique 
decided  to  make  the  prom  an  all-night 
alfair.  When  the  dance  ended  at  12:30, 
they  went  on  to  a  supper  club,  from 
there  to  someone's  home,  and  from 
there  to  a  nearby  pool,  where  they  took 
an  early  morning  swim. 

The  parents  of  the  youngsters  recog- 
nized their  children  were  definitely  un- 
happy when  they  went  to  police  head- 
quarters to  help  them  out  of  that  scrape! 
But  most  of  them  had  been  talked  into 
allowing  the  late  hours  simply  because 
"all  the  other  kids  were  going  to  do  it." 
How  could  anyone  deny  his  own  child 
this  happiness? 

Let's  go  back  to  Robert  once  more. 
Robert  whose  mother  let  him  drop 
geometry  because  he  wasn't  "happy" 
studying  it,  Robert  whose  mother  and 
father  spent  their  lives  making  him 
"happy." 


"It  isn't  tliat  I  ol»)cct  to  i^ctling  iiianifd,  joaii  .  .  .  but  tile  wedding 
and  honeymoon  would  use  up  all  niy  vacation!" 

AMl-:ilI("AN    1,K(;H)N  MAf:A/.INK 
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I  often  wonder  if  Robert  would  have 
realized  what  his  mother  had  done  to 
him  when  he  came  to  his  senior  year. 
He  never  reached  it.  No,  it  wasn't  that 
he  flunked  out.  Robert  was  a  smart 
enough  lad,  and  with  proper  home  en- 
couragement would  have  been  a  top  stu- 
dent instead  of  just  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  70  most  of  the  time.  Robert  r.ever 
studied  at  home,  though.  In  fact  he 
never  spent  any  free  time  there  if  he 
could  help  it.  That  didn't  make  him 
happy. 

He  belonged  to  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  who  enjoyed  staying  out  late,  smok- 
ing—maybe drinking  a  little— and  riding 
around  in  cars  at  too  high  speeds.  I 
imagine  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  at 
the  Browns  that  Robert  didn't  have  a 
car  of  his  own.  But,  of  course,  he  got 
the  family  car  often.  He  was  a  good 
driver,  too,  though  the  police  had  al- 
ready picked  him  up  once  for  speeding 
on  an  arterial  highway  and  had  sus- 
pended his  license  for  60  days. 

He  wasn't  driving,  nor  was  it  the 
family  car  that  Robert  and  his  four  high 
school  chums  were  joyriding  in  at  90 
miles  an  hour  the  midnight  it  happened. 
One  boy  lived  long  enough  to  say  that. 

Even  the  police  weren't  too  sure  how 
the  accident  occurred.  They  did  know 
that  whoever  was  driving  had  to  swerve 
as  he  hit  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road.  At  90 
miles  an  hour  it  was  enough.  When  the 
car  hif  the  concrete  abutment,  it  split 
wide  open  like  an  exploding  tin  can. 
The  two  girls  and  three  boys  were  killed, 
and  in  a  manner  that  made  identification 
of  the  victims  almost  impossible. 


Too  lurid  an  account  to  be  true,  you 
say?  I  am  sure  the  parents  of  the  boys 
and  girls  wish  it  weren't  true!  1  kept 
wondering  afterward  whether  it  wouldn't 
point  a  lesson— however  tragic— to  those 
and  other  parents.  Happiness  isn't  the 
be-all  and  end-all  for  their  youngsters. 
The  rules  of  school  and  life  are  made 
for  a  reason.  To  flaunt  them  or  negate 
them  for  the  immediate  pleasure  of  their 
children  is  dangerous.  It  may,  as  in 
Robert's  case,  be  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  an  article  such 
as  this  without  seeming  to  preach.  But 
the  examples  do  speak  for  themselves. 
Nor  are  they  isolated.  In  our  middle- 
class  community  hundreds  of  parents 
are  reluctantly  allowing  for  their  young- 
sters courses  of  conduct  which  they,  the 
parents,  disapprove,  which  they  actu- 
ally feel  wrong.  Often  both  parents  are 
working  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
their  children  luxuries  they'd  be  better 
without. 

The  object  of  sacrifices,  the  worry,  and 
—  yes  — the  heartaches  is  "happiness."  I 
can't  help  but  think  that  in  the  long  run 
they'll  realize  their  mistakes. 

Their  children  are  not  learning  these 
certainties  of  life:  They  can't  be  happy 
always;  there  are  certain  principles 
which  build  character:  and  those  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  ignored  without  evil 
efifects  on  the  one  who  ignores  them. 
Discipline  is  imperative  for  a  teen-ager 
so  that  he  may  learn  self-discipline. 

If  parents  would  consider  the  end  re- 
sults, surely  they  would  agree  that  chil- 
dren should  not  always  be  happy! 

THE  END 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

vote  in  a  narional  clccrion.  Now  I  am 
30  years  old  and  had  to  pass  up  an- 
otlier  national  election.  Why?  Because 
this  time  I  \\  as  guilt)'  of  moving  across 
the  State  line  to  Oliio,  just  four  miles 
aw  a\'  from  my  former  home  in  Pcnn- 
s\"l\'ania. 

H.  H.  Hopkins 

Comicimt,  Ohio 

▼  111  replying  to  tlie  above,  Mr.  Ted 
^V.  Brown,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ohio, 
said:  "The  reason  for  tlie  time  limita- 
tion is  to  safeguard  against  fraud  and 
to  prevent  folks  moving  into  the  State 
from  voting  on  local  matters  before  they 
have  established  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  But  certainly  every  person 
«)iight  to  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  wherever  he  is  located.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  solve.  Here  in 


Ohio  it  would  retjiiire  changing  the 
Constitution  but  we  inidoiibtedly  will 
also  ask  the  Lcgislatme  to  look  into 
the  situation  to  see  if  some  remedial 
meaines  mav  be  taken."      The  Editors 
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SNAFU  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

( Coiitiniicil  from  pn^e  21)  


nianding  officer.  The  guard  and  the  re- 
porters eyed  mc  belligerently.  Ah— see 
here?  I  was  right— look  for  yourselves— 
ha!  In  triumph  I  turned  on  my  heels  and 
walked  to  edge  of  the  slip,  where  I  stood 
peering  down  into  the  river.  At  least  I 
assumed  the  river  was  down  there:  I 
could  hear  something  wet  slapping 
against  the  pilings. 

My  soggy  retinue  joined  me.  "What 
the  hell  time  do  you  expect  this  thing. 
Lieutenant?"  inquired  the  Tiiucs- 
Picayiine. 

"Oh,  any  minute  now,"  I  said,  basing 
my  statement  solely  upon  hope. 

"Man,  what  I  wouldn't  give  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,"  muttered  the  Item. 

"Shut  up,  willya,"  snapped  the  Slates, 
shivering. 

The  pessimist  from  the  AP  got  his 
word  in.  "This  damn  sub's  probably 
stuck  on  some  mud  flat  up  around 
Memphis." 

"Oh,  no  she  isn't,"  I  said  knowingly. 
"She  was  under  Huey  Long  Bridge  when 
we  left  the  Federal  Building." 

The  men  all  looked  at  me  as  though 
they  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  I  was 
lying.  "I  wonder  what  stupid  jerk  ar- 
ranged to  dock  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  mumbled  the  bitter  representa- 
tive of  the  UP. 

"It'll  begin  to  get  light  soon."  I 
temporized. 

As  we  waited  in  the  rain  and  dark- 
ness I  reflected  upon  the  absurdity  of 
my  situation.  At  the  moment  I  was 
leader  of  a  group  of  men  whose  job  it 
was  to  cover  for  the  nation  an  important 
story  of  the  war.  It  was  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility and  if  I  had  not  been  slightly 
apprehensive  I  think  I  actually  might 
have  enjoyed  it. 

Soon  after  a  dull  grayness  appeared 
and  dispelled  the  night,  my  reverie  was 
ended  by  the  husky  puffing  of  a  river 
towboat. 

"Hey,  listen!"  cried  one  of  the  men. 
We  stared  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  The  water  at  our  feet  was  visible, 
but  the  Mississippi  itself  was  a  road  of 
fog.  Then  came  the  faint  sound  of 
voices  and  a  bell  clanged,  and  a  moment 
later  a  great  hulk  materialized  through 
the  veil.  The  Pcto  had  arrived  at  last. 
It  was  this  lieutenant  (jg.)'s  moment  of 
triumph. 

The  submarine  was  cradled  in  her 
floating  drytlock,  which  was  attached  to 
the  towboat.  The  towboat  grunted  and 
heaved,  and  the  massive  submarine  crept 
closer  and  closer  to  the  small  group  of 
men  huddled  together  on  the  slip. 

"Damn!"  came  from  one  reporter. 
"This  is  really  a  kick!" 

By  this  time  wc  could  see  that  the 
topside  of  the  submarine  was  peopled 


with  her  crew.  The  men  of  the  towboat 
were  also  on  deck,  staring  at  us  with 
curiosity.  I  began  to  feel  slightly  un- 
comfortable. I  was  the  only  uniformed 
member  of  the  welcoming  committee.  I 
wondered  if  anything  special  was  ex- 
pected of  me.  For  example,  if  some  fool 
suddenly  heaved  a  line  ashore,  what 
would  I  do  with  it? 

The  Pcto  sidled  closer  and  a  tall 
officer  standing  at  her  bow  cupped  his 
hands  and  shouted.  "Where  shall  we  tie 
up?" 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  hoping 
that  some  Annapolis  graduate  had  crept 
up  behind  me  without  my  knowledge.  I 
would  have  settled  for  a  stevedore  or 
even  a  Sea  Scout,  but  none  appeared. 
Turning  back  to  the  Pcto  I  cried  in  a 
cracked  voice.  "Tie  her  right  along  here, 
sir." 

The  reporters  shot  me  looks  of  sur- 
prise, happily  embroidered  with  the  first 
signs  of  respect.  I  grinned  back  at  them 
confidently.  Again  came  the  voice  of 
the  tall  officer  aboard  the  Pcto:  "How 
far  up  the  slip  can  we  take  her?" 

I  glanced  at  the  open  water,  saw  no 
floating  women,  children,  or  egg  crates, 
and  made  a  quick  decision.  "Take  her 
up  as  far  as  you  like,  sir." 

Bells  clanged,  paddles  churned,  my 
stomach  churned,  and  the  floating  mass 
moved  ahead  another  50  yards,  mean- 
while edging  closer  to  the  dock.  I 
strolled  nonchalantly  abreast  of  the 
Pcto,  hoping  to  give  the  skipper  confi- 
dence. Suddenly  a  thick,  heavy  rope 
came  flying  toward  my  head.  If  I  hadn't 
performed  a  nimble  sidestep  it  would 
have  knocked  me  cold.  I  picked  it  up 
and  gazed  at  it  stupidly,  recalling  hap- 
pier days.  In  a  few  seconds  a  pair  of 
sailors  leaped  ashore,  snatched  the  rope 
from  me  and  tied  it  around  a  stanchion 
in  what  I  imagine  was  a  granny  knot— 
or  maybe  a  boatswain's  chair.  Operation 
Pcto  was  completed. 

I  beamed  up  at  the  scores  of  men 
lining  the  deck  above  me,  and  they 
beamed  back.  I  felt  like  quite  a  fellow. 
I  told  myself  that  I  had  moored  a  seven- 
and-a-half-million-dollar  submarine,  a 
million-dollar  drydock,  and  a  towboat 
of  unknown  value. 

My  satisfaction  was  short  lived.  It 
curled  up  and  died  when  the  skipper,  a 
lieutenant  commander,  leaned  down  and 
inquired,  "How  much  water  have  we 
got  here?" 

I  pondered  my  answer.  Should  I  say, 
"A  hell  of  a  lot?"  From  where  I  stood 
it  certainly  looked  like  a  hell  of  a  lot. 
But  something  told  mc  that  such  an 
answer  was  not  particularly  nautical. 
Before  I  could  formulate  a  reply  the 
question  was  repeated.  "Lieutenant,  I 


asked  how  much  water  we  have  here." 

I  decided  to  confess.  "I  wouldn't 
know.  Commander:  I'm  from  Public 
Relations." 

There  was  a  merry  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  crew;  the  skipper  jumped  to 
the  dock  and  we  shook  hands.  After  in- 
troducing myself  I  indicated  the  waiting 
newsmen.  "Commander,  these  are  the 
gentlemen  of  the  New  Orleans  press." 

"Really?"  His  voice  sounded  terribly 
grurt".  "What  are  they  doing  here?" 

"Well,  first  of  all,  sir.  they'd  like  to 
go  aboard  the  Pcto." 

The  skipper  scowled.  "Nobody  goes 
aboard  the  Pcto.  Lieutenant,  not  even 
you." 

1  stole  a  glance  at  my  civilian  party 
and  saw  cast  iron  faces  and  unfriendly 
eyes.  1  felt  like  the  hero  of  a  B  crime 
movie,  trapped  and  surrounded  by  trig- 
ger-happy mobsters.  My  lips  managed  a 
twitching  smile.  "Well,  fellows,"  I  be- 
gan, with  a  nervous  cackle,  "you  heard 
what  the  man  said." 

The  fellows  were  not  amused.  The 
unfriendliness  in  their  eyes  was  replaced 
by  plain  hatred.  Suddenly,  and  blessedly, 
they  turned  away  from  me  and  began 
firing  questions  at  the  skipper.  "How 
was  the  trip  down  the  river?"  "How  long 
is  the  Pcto?"  "How  many  torpedo  tubes 
does  she  have?"  "What's  the  size  of  your 
crew?" 

The  skipper  sighed,  raised  a  hand  for 
silence,  and  turned  to  me.  "What 
brought  this  on.  Lieutenant?" 

"Well,  sir,  they've  come  to  cover  the 
story  of  your  arrival." 

"■you  ought  to  know  I  can't  allow  any 
stories  to  be  released.  It  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  security.  Put  down  that 
caiiwra!" 

I  didn't  dare  look  again  at  the  press. 
I  knew  that  each  one  was  mentally  driv- 
ing pins  into  my  wax  image.  The  skipper 
turned  to  the  crew  who  had  witnessed 
the  scene  quietly.  "Okay,  men,  let's  get 
to  work,"  he  barked.  Turning  to  the  re- 
porters, he  added,  "Sorry  about  this  mis- 
take fellows.  Thanks  for  coming,  any- 
way." Climbing  back  aboard  the  Pcto, 
he  disappeared  into  her  insides. 

"Well,  there  you  are,"  I  said,  grinning 
greenly.  "Now  you  can  tell  your  grand- 
children you  actually  saw  Navy  snafu  at 
work."  Dead  silence  followed  my  fatu- 
ous remark.  I  motioned  toward  the  sta- 
tion wagon.  "Shall  we  go?" 

We  went. 

For  several  weeks  the  New  Orleans 
press  was  noticeably  cool  to  the  Office 
of  Navy  Public  Relations.  And  a  subse- 
quent issue  of  Life  did  little  to  improve 
our  relationship.  The  magazine  pre- 
sented the  whole  story  of  the  Peto's 
journey,  with  pictures.  the  end 
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hoppers  onto  a  conveyor  to  pile  up 
decks.  Wrong.  At  USPC  a  deck  is 
printed  simultaneously.  This  guarantees 
uniformity  of  color  throughout— some- 
thing that  wouldn't  be  certain  if  different 
sections  of  the  deck  were  printed  on 
different  presses. 

The  printed  sheets  get  several  coats 
of  varnish,  and  a  sort  of  ferrotyping  to 
add  flatness  and  sheen.  Then  the  cards 
are  cut  out  and  pushed  together  into 
decks.  Now  comes  the  crucial  step— in- 
spection. 

USPC's  assorters  and  inspectors  (who 
doublecheck  each  other)  are  quiet-look- 
ing gals  who  might  well  drop  their  eyes 
demurely  if  they  notice  a  smudge  on 
your  necktie.  Don't  try  to  slip  a  marked 
card  past  them,  though.  It  wouldn't  have 
a  prayer;  it's  been  tried. 

To  begin  with,  the  young  ladies  are 
picked  for  ultrasharp  vision,  and  their 
eyes  are  tested  regularly.  They  are 
taught  to  concentrate  on  certain  ele- 
ments of  a  card— its  color,  the  possibility 
of  spots,  trueness  of  cut,  and  paper 
blemishes.  An  experienced  inspector 
can  fan  out  a  deck,  and  before  you  even 
finish  following  the  sweep  of  her  hand, 
she  is  picking  out  any  imperfect  cards 
and  shoving  in  new  ones.  Despite  the 
uncanny  speed  of  their  detective  work, 
inspectors  often  see  blemishes  invisible 
to  the  ordinary  eye  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass. 

Note  this  about  the  two  sides  of  a 
card: 

No  matter  who  manufactures  it,  the 
faces  always  have  approximately  the 
same  design.  There  may  be  minor  varia- 
tions in  artistry,  but  not  enough  to  dis- 
turb your  recognition  of  the  card. 

The  backs,  though,  vary  all  over  the 
lot.  Regular  (or  poker)  cards— which 
are  IVi  inches  wide— tend  to  be  most 


THE  CARD  GAME 
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Standardized  (the  intricate  design  on 
USPC's  "Bicycle"  brand  never  changes). 
But  bridge  decks— 214  inches  wide  so 
you  can  hold  a  fistful  comfortably— are 
a  riot  of  flowers,  ships,  dogs,  horses, 
birds,  and  scenery  in  all  hues  of  the 
rainbow. 

Poker  and  pinochle  cards  get  their 
serious  air  from  the  semiserious  pastimes 
they  are  intended  for.  Bridge,  however, 
was  introduced  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  so- 
ciety crowd,  so  the  cards  have  a  party- 
like flavor.  Women  like  to  have  "differ- 
ent" cards  for  their  club  gatherings  as 
much  as  they  want  "different"  hats. 

But  even  in  bridge  cards  which  can 
be  used  for  hundreds  of  games  besides 
bridge),  there's  a  limit  to  daring.  Manu- 
facturers have  tried  cards  with  toney, 
pastel-colored  faces.  They  were  a  miser- 
able flop.  Ditto  streamlined  pictures  on 
the  backs.  A  flower  must  show  every 
petal  and  a  bird  all  his  feathers  or  the 
card  is  considered  a  freak. 

This  flirtation  with  formality  stems 
from  the  history  of  card  playing. 

Cards  apparently  originated  in  the 
East.  Just  when,  nobody  knows.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  cards  have  been  used  since 
ancient  times  in  China,  Korea,  India, 
and  Persia— sometimes  for  fun,  some- 
times for  fortunetelling  or  gambling. 

During  the  1 3th  century  or  there- 
abouts they  made  their  way  to  Europe. 
Some  historians  think  the  Crusaders 
brought  them  home— a  logical  possibil- 
ity, since  cards  always  have  been  sol- 
diers' favorites.  Others  believe  that  for- 
tunetelling gypsies  spread  their  popu- 
larity. 

Whatever  the  case,  card  playing  be- 
came a  Renaissance  court  pastime,  and 
that's  how  our  present  cards  got  their 
markings.  Face  cards— once  known  as 
"court   cards"  —  show   the   kings,  the 
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START  SPEAKING 

SPANISH  ox  FRENCH 


QUICKLY,  EASILY! 

HEKK'S  the  easiest  wav  to  learn, 
SPANISH.  FRENCH.  Russisn,  _ 
German,  Italian,  Japanese  or  Bra-  r\'^  '^...Jt^' 
zilian.  Listen  to  native  instructor  II  '  .li ifl*  — ' 
on  Kerord,  hei  your  eyes  follow  wonis  in  .^anu'le 
Lesson,  .^oon  you'll  l)e  'chaUing'  In  a  new  latiKua^e 
with  a  tierfect  accent !  Rush  lOj"  to  help  (dver 
special  packing,  shipping.  State  language  wanted. 
We'll  also  send  FIlf:E  Book  on  full  Cortina 
fourse.  No  oliligation.  CORTINA  ACADEMY, 
Dept.  :;r,l,  l:i8  \V.  52nd  St..  New  York  IS).  N.  Y. 


FREE  FOR 


AST 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe  .  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  nowt  Get  immediate, 
blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of  bronchial 
asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold  -  FREE  TRIAL 
bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay  nothing.  Send  name 
and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  COMPANY, 
559-A  Frontier  BIdg.,  462  Niogoro  Street,  Buffalo  1 ,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

,aj^o9  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

EARLIANA  TOMATO 


i<'KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

'  Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
^  resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.   Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDCIT 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Ca^^log.  ■  l»tt 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  DepL  306,  Rockford,  ILL. 


STOPPED 
IN  A  JIFFY 

or  money  back 


ITCH 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
450  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


"""HOME-IMPORT 
BUSINESS! 


Men  —  Women.  We  show  you 
how  to  import  bi.qprotit  iteiDS 
.It  am.i2ing  low  foreign  prices 
(examples  at  left).  Your  home  is 
vour  office.  Get  lis/  of  /57  Im- 
(lorts  FKIF.!  Full  or  spare  time 
business  by  Mail  Order.  Or  take 
volume  orders  from  stores.  Im- 
port jewelry,  clothins,  sporting 
goods,  hardware,  etc.  NO  EXPE- 
RIENCE OR  INVESTMENT  IN  PROD- 
UCTS NEEDED.  Without  obligation 
send  today  for  comfletc  details 
and  list  of  157  imports  FREE!  Air 
mail  reaches  us  over  night.  The 
Mellinger  Co.,  1717  Westwood. 
Dept.  G301,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

(APIper  lirace  Truss)  ® 


5.95 


Pat.  K, 
2606551 


Double 

Right  or  left 
Side  C  M  95 


$4< 


No 
Fitting 
Required 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support 
for  redurlble  inguinal  hernia.  liark  lacing  adjustable. 
.Snaps  up  in  front.  AJJustable  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin 
I)ati.  No  steel  or  leatlier  bands.  T'nexcclled  for  comfort. 
Also  used  as  after  otx-ratlon  support.  For  men.  women, 
children.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest 
part  of  the  abdoinen  and  state  right,  left  tide  or 
double.  We  Prepay  I'ostagp  exrcpt  C  O.D.'i. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
811  Wyandotte  Dept.  AL-17       Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 
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queens,  and  the  cavaliers  in  costumes 
that  befit  legendary  castles  and  palaces. 
Researchers  even  try  to  link  face  cards 
with  great  historical  figures.  Thus  the 
king  of  hearts  could  be  Charlemagne. 
The  queen  of  hearts  is  said  to  picture 
Isabelle  of  Bavaria— or  Helen  of  Troy, 
or  even  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  suits  probably  match  the  four 
orders  of  15th  century  society: 

Spades  stand  for  the  nobility.  Today's 
symbol  may  be  the  modification  of  a 
scepter. 

Hearts  represent  the  church,  the  origi- 
nal marking  being  a  chalice. 

Diamonds  are  for  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  But  something  else  was  used 
before— a  coin. 

Clubs  are  the  badge  of  peasantry. 
Historians  rationalize  that  a  "club" 
naturally  means  the  "stick"  or  "stave" 
that  farmers  poke  around  with.  But  you 
can  work  up  an  argument  about  that.  It 
may  be  an  acorn  or  a  clover  leaf. 

Our  present  cards  came  to  us  via 
France  and  England.  And  the  cards  of 
those  nations,  in  turn,  date  back  to  a 
venerable  Mediterranean  deck  called 
Tarot.  Actually  it  was  a  double-decker, 
part  of  which  invoked  mystical  powers 
by  means  of  22  cards  called  Atouts 
(trumps).  These  had  such  intriguing 
designations  as  Lightning,  Sun,  Man 
Hanging  by  One  Foot,  and  Female 
Pope.  The  rest  of  the  deck  would  be 
fairly  recognizable  even  today,  except 
that  it  had  56  cards  because  of  an  extra 
jack  in  each  suit. 

While  many  of  our  popular  card 
games  likewise  are  rooted  deep  in  his- 
tory, some  are  brandnew.  Cardmakers 
never  can  be  sure  which  game  will  be  a 
rage  and  which  will  fizzle. 

Poker,  say  the  experts,  comes  closest 
to  being  the  ideal  card  game.  It's  fast. 
Almost  any  number  of  players  can  par- 
ticipate, moving  in  and  out  at  will.  It's 
easy  to  learn,  can  be  varied  endlessly, 
and  has  a  strong  flavor  of  luck  and  skill. 
For  example,  in  draw  (five-card)  poker 
the  odds  against  improving  a  pair  into 
threes  is  8  to  1,  while  the  ods  against 
fours  is  359  to  1,  yet  there  are  always 
those  who  are  willing  to  bet  that  the 
laws  of  mathematics  don't  apply  to  them. 

Poker's  popularity  is  backed  up  by 
its  tremendous  age.  It  started  in  Persia 
as  As  nas  for  four  players  using  20 
cards.  The  French  then  cooked  up  a 
version  called  "poque"  and  the  Germans 
had  a  variation  labeled  "pocken"  (which 
means  "to  knock"  or  "pound").  The 
game  immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  via  New 
Orleans,  and  is  called  "poker"  because 
most  people  can't  pronounce  "poque" 
correctly. 

Bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  commands 
a  devotion  that  is  truly  frustrating.  It  has 
withstood  the  test  of  better  than  400 
years  (though  the  auction  and  contract 
types  arc  new,  the  former  dating  from 


1904,  the  latter  from  1925).  But  tech- 
nically bridge  should  be  a  stinker.  It  is 
difficult,  slow,  complicated  to  score,  the 
number  of  players  per  single  game  is 
inflexible,  and  they  have  to  hold  so 
many  cards  that  the  deck  was  narrowed 
to  fit  their  mitts.  In  fact,  the  difficulty 
of  bridge  gave  us  the  expression  "ac- 
cording to  Hoyle."  Edmond  Hoyle  was 
an  ISth  century  British  lawyer  who 
turned  whist  teacher  (whist  is  bridge's 
forerunner)  and  eventually  codified  the 
rules  to  make  the  game  more  manage- 
able. Yet  bridge  is  a  real  socker  of  a 
game. 

That  may  be  due  to  its  identification 


THE  SOLUTION 
NORTH 
A  K98 
V  AK  J53 
♦  Q  J  10 
•¥>  83 

WEST  EAST 

V82  VQ10  94 

^  9873  4  A62 

4iK7542  ^J10  96 

SOUTH 
(Eisenhower) 
<(k  A  Q  J  10  7  3 
V  76 

♦  K54 

*  AQ 

The  bidding,  both  sides  vulnerable: 
NORTH        EAST         SOUTH  WEST 


1  V  Pass  2  Pass 

3  4ft  Pass  4  N  Pass 

5  4  Pass  6  4k  Pass 

Pass  Pass 


West  opens  the  three  of  diamonds,  east 
taking  the  trick  with  his  ace.  Eisenhower, 
south,  wisely  drops  his  king  of  diamonds 
on  the  ace,  foreseeing  his  need  for  entries 
to  the  board.  East  leads  the  jack  of  clubs 
which  Eisenhower  takes  with  the  ace.  He 
then  leads  out  trumps  in  two  rounds,  fol- 
lowed by  two  rounds  of  hearts  taken  in 
dummy  with  the  ace  and  king.  Next  the 
heart  jack  is  led  from  dummy,  covered  by 
the  queen  from  east,  trumped  by  south. 
South  returns  to  dummy  with  a  low  dia- 
mond, leads  back  another  heart  and  trumps 
east's  remaining  heart  ten.  Once  again  south 
returns  to  dummy  with  a  low  diamond  and 
then  plays  his  last  remaining  heart,  discard- 
ing his  only  losing  card,  the  club  queen. 
The  result,  six  spades,  bid  and  made. 


with  society,  as  well  as  its  brainy  as- 
pects. It  is  a  club  and  party  favorite— 
not  the  least  of  its  virtues  being  that 
husbands  and  wives  can  team  up  against 
each  other,  often  with  astounding  re- 
sults. And  its  very  slowness  is  a  boon 
to  those  who  like  to  talk  more  than  draw 
blood.  Cardmakers  love  it.  Bridge  play- 
ers burn  up  decks  like  any  style  mer- 
chandise, and  buy  them  for  gifts  and 
prizes. 

Rummy,  in  all  its  variations,  is  the 
lovable  game.  It  doesn't  have  the  sharp- 
ness of  poker  nor  the  intricacy  of 
bridge,  but  its  sheer  lack  of  sophistica- 
tion suits  it  to  all  types  and  ages.  For 
in  rummy  you  mainly  just  match  up 


cards  and  meld  ( lay  down )  the  scoring 
combinations. 

Three  newcomers  attest  to  rummy's 
durability.  One  is  gin  rummy— a  fast, 
racy  game,  greatly  esteemed  by  com- 
muters and  the  movie-TV  crowd.  An- 
other is  canasta,  a  more  social  type  of 
play,  that  started  in  Uruguay  and  Ar- 
gentina in  the  1940's  and  now  is  thought 
to  be  the  No.  1  game  here  (it  means 
"basket").  It  requires  108  cards  (two 
decks  with  four  jokers),  and  thus— like 
bridge— is  a  blessing  to  card  manufac- 
turers. Samba,  a  162-card  complication 
on  Canasta,  has  won  quite  a  following. 

But  just  to  show  you  how  futile  it  is 
to  predict  the  success  of  card  games, 
two  rummy  takeoft's  recently  got  no- 
where. One  is  Oklahoma,  a  twist  on  500- 
rummy;  the  other  is  Bolivia,  a  souped-up 
version  of  samba  in  which  sequences 
can  be  melded  and  15,000  points  end 
the  game  instead  of  10,000. 

Not  a  rummy  derivative,  yet  pretty 
much  a  flop  in  its  own  right,  is  calypso, 
invented  in  England  in  1953.  In  this  one 
you  must  take  tricks  to  win,  and  you 
have  to  use  the  astronomical  total  of 
117  cards  in  three-handed  play  and  208 
in  four-handed. 

By  contrast,  that  old  mid-Atlantic  and 
Western  standby  —  pinochle  —  takes  a 
mere  48.  And  it  consistently  stays  way 
up  among  the  leaders. 

You  couldn't  have  a  top  ten  in  card 
games  without  solitaire,  of  course.  Don't 
yawn.  As  alert  and  astute  a  man  as  Alli- 
son F.  Stanley,  president  of  USPC, 
thinks  its  future  will  be  even  better  than 
its  past.  An  ex-newspaperman  and 
World  War  I  veteran  (medic),  Stanley 
was  driving  to  work  one  morning  when 
he  spotted  a  group  of  elderly  people  in 
front  of  a  hotel,  absorbed  in  boredom. 
This  gave  him  an  idea.  He  had  decks 
boxed  up  in  pairs  and  included  a  colorful 
little  booklet  entitled  150  Ways  to  Play 
Solitaire.  This  package  has  been  a  won- 
derful seller. 

Behind  it,  of  course,  lies  the  essence 
of  all  card  playing— leisure  and  an  inter- 
esting pastime  to  occupy  it.  Stanley  is 
enthused  about  the  steady  growth  his  in- 
dustry should  enjoy,  now  that  leisure 
time  is  lengthening  so  fast. 

Cards  are  a  great  field  for  brain- 
storms. Each  year  the  makers  get  bales 
of  ideas  from  dreamers  of  new  diver- 
sions. The  card  people  don't  like  to  dis- 
courage such  ingenuity,  but  do  warn: 

1.  Don't  send  in  an  idea  unless  you 
have  protected  it.  They  don't  want  any 
rows  over  ownership. 

2.  Don't  monkey  with  the  shape  or 
the  face  of  the  cards.  Circular  cards, 
though  used  by  the  Persians,  would  be 
nuts  today  (try  shuffling  52).  And  don't 
think  that  Marilyn  Monroe  would  make 
a  more  acceptable  queen  of  hearts  than 
the  sourpuss  we  now  have.  She  wouldn't. 

The  best  place  for  anyone  interested 
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in  cards  and  card  playing— either  as  in- 
ventor, hobbyist,  or  puzzled  player  look- 
ing for  a  solution  to  an  argument— to  go 
to  is  the  Association  of  American  Play- 
ing Card  Manufacturers,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  It  quietly 
promotes  interest  in  the  game,  mostly  by 
research  plus  hints  and  reminders.  Typi- 
cal is  a  book  (Take  a  Card)  of  harmless 
tricks  it  compiled  a  few  years  ago.  It's 
particularly  useful  for  veterans  in  hos- 
pitals, and  for  that  reason  thoughtfully 
refrains  from  sleight-of-hand  which 
handicapped  fellows  couldn't  execute. 

Like  any  leisure  occupation,  cards 
have  been  a  traditionally  fine  target  for 
tax  collectors  and  reformers.  The  rea- 
son the  ace  of  spades  has  a  bigger  pip 
(symbol)  than  its  fellows  is  that  the 
English  Government  once  engraved  its 
tax  stamp  inside  it,  and  "Old  Frizzle" 
retains  its  tricked-up  interior  to  this  day. 
The  U.  S.  Federal  tax  is  13(?  for  54 
cards,  though  educational  cards  and 
such  are  exempt.  The  latter  are  a  small 
factor  in  cardmaking,  though. 


The  "Devil's  Pasteboards"  label  once 
hung  on  cards  probably  goes  back  to 
1423  when  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena 
preached  a  classic  sermon  in  which  he 
gave  Satan  full  credit  for  inventing  play- 
ing cards.  Even  before  that— in  1397— 
Paris  had  an  edict  forbidding  working 
people  to  play  cards  on  working  days 
(tennis  was  similarly  recognized).  And 
until  only  a  few  years  ago,  some  publi- 
cations refused  playing  card  advertise- 
ments as  unfit  for  their  readers. 

That's  all  died  down  by  now  to  the 
point  where  Allison  F.  Stanley  can 
mildly  joke  about  it.  Something  of  a 
minor  inventor,  he  has  found  that  un- 
varnished card  blanks  make  fine  re- 
minder-slips which  can  be  discarded  as 
each  task  is  completed.  He  passed  this 
tip  on  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale,  who  enthusiastically  asked 
for  a  supply  of  blanks  to  help  keep  his 
busy  schedule  straight. 

"There's  one  clergyman,"  says  Stan- 
ley brightly,  "who  always  has  a  pack  of 
cards  in  his  pocket."  the  end 


THEY  WORK  TO 

(  Cotithnied 

"A  racing  driver  usually  will  want 
two  weeks'  leave  to  go  out  on  the  cir- 
cuit to  race.  If  they've  got  that  racing 
in  their  blood,  you're  not  going  to  take 
it  out  of  them. 

"It  takes  us  two  or  three  weeks  to 
break  in  a  new  driver,  show  him  what 
to  do,  how  we  want  him  to  drive  cars, 
trucks  or  even  tractors.  We  start  him 
out  on  fuel  or  oil  or  engine  break-in 
tests,  which  require  constant-speed  driv- 
ing. After  one  to  two  years,  he's  pretty 
sharp.  A  test  driver,  if  he's  on  the  ball, 
can  move  into  the  special  test  driver 
category,  become  a  technician  (a  driver 
who  conducts  horsepower,  fuel  economy 
and  durability  tests),  or  go  into  an  en- 
gineering classification  in  a  good  re- 
sponsible job." 

Not  all  drivers  want  to  move  onward 
and  upward,  being  thoroughly  happy 
herding  two  tons  of  auto  through  the 
course.  Ford  has  a  number  of  drivers 
with  15  to  20  years  of  experience.  Chev- 
rolet has  two  with  25  years  of  service. 
Several  drivers  have  more  than  a  million 
miles  to  their  credit. 

Ford,  like  other  car  makers,  operates 
24  hours  a  day  at  its  proving  grounds; 
and  this  year  its  drivers  will  put  an  esti- 
mated 12  million  miles  on  Ford  vehicles, 
as  against  1 1  million  a  year  at  GM's 
proving  grounds  and  6  million  at 
Chrysler's. 

Happily,  in  spite  of  all  that  slow  and 
swift  mileage.  Ford  has  never  had  a 
driving  fatality.  Chrysler's  145  drivers 
have  never  sufi"ered  anything  more  seri- 
ous than  a  bruise.  GM,  which  runs  what 
it  bills  as  "The  World's  Oldest,  Biggest 
and  Best  Equipped  Proving  Grounds," 
has  not  been  quite  so  lucky.  One  of  its 


FIND  WEAK  SPOTS 

/I'OJM  poge  /5) 

vice  presidents,  for  instance,  was  seri- 
ously injured  several  years  ago  when 
the  turbine-powered  Firebird  he  was 
driving  whined  off  the  high-speed  track 
and  catapulted  into  the  woods.  But 
GM's  over-all  record  is  superlative. 
Since  its  honorary  board  chairman,  Al- 
fred P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  proving  ground,  GM  drivers  have 
racked  up  173  million  test  miles.  (Not 
unsurprisingly,  test  drivers  agree  that 
the  most  dangerous  driving  hours  are  5 
to  7  a.m.,  when  even  a  pilot  inured  to 
the  midnight  shift  is  apt  to  become 
sleepy  after  hours  of  cruising  past  the 
same  terrain.) 

Experienced  drivers  become  unbe- 
lievably well  attuned  to  their  vehicles. 
According  to  Paul  Anderson,  general 
foreman  of  Chevrolet's  experimental  de- 
partment, some  drivers  can  whistle 
around  the  5-mile-long  fast  track  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  80  m.p.h.,  never 
glance  at  the  speedometer,  and  complete 
succeeding  laps  within  six-tenths  of  a 
second  of  each  preceding  lap.  If  you 
think  that  is  not  speed  judgment  at  its 
keenest,  try  holding  your  own  speed- 
ometer needle  at  an  unwavering  45 
m.p.h. 

Anderson  also  recalls  hopping  into  a 
Chewy  for  a  test  spin  and  having  the 
driver  comment  that  the  car  was 
equipped  with  a  transmission  that  had 
a  ratio  different  from  the  standard 
model.  The  variation  was  infinitesimal. 

"He  felt  it  at  once,"  says  Anderson, 
"but  the  only  difference,  which  he 
hadn't  been  told  about,  was  that  one 
gear  had  one  more  tooth  than  the  pro- 
duction version." 

With   such   a   fine   appreciation  of 
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things  mechanical  —  and  of  lives  — it's 
Mttle  wonder  that  test  drivers  sticic  as 
close  to  the  safety  rules  as  a  green  bride- 
groom follows  the  dictates  of  his  mother- 
in-law.  A  favorite  saying  around  the 
tracks  is  that  "Everybody  has  the  right- 
of-way  over  our  drivers,"  meaning  that 
the  professionals  never  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  other  driver  knows 
what  he's  doing,  why  he's  doing  it,  or 
what  he  is  going  to  do  next. 

"When  the  average  [test]  driver  gets 
out  on  the  public  highway,"  says  An- 
derson, "he  has  very  little  guts.  He  loses 
his  nerve.  He  doesn't  know  what  the 
other  guy  is  doing,  or  going  to  do.  Here 
on  the  proving  grounds,  they  drive  over 
the  same  roads  day  after  day  in  the 
same  vehicles,  with  the  same  people 
driving  the  other  cars." 

And  they  are  certain  the  other  driver 
is  going  to  obey  the  traffic  law  precisely. 
If,  for  instance,  the  amber  lights  are 
burning  on  Chrysler's  high-speed  oval, 
all  other  drivers  know  immediately  that 
one  of  their  fellows  has  his  right  foot 
snug  against  the  floorboard  and  is  turn- 
ing up  enough  knots  to  make  even  a 
Bonneville  Salt  Flats  specialist  pay  re- 
spectful heed.  Not  only  does  the  light 
system  warn  drivers,  but  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  oval  is  constantly  manned 
by  at  least  one  guard.  It  is  only  upon 
his  signal  that  a  driver  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  traffic  pattern. 

When  a  driver  does  take  to  the  pub- 
lic highway,  his  professional  skill  en- 
ables him  to  outrun  almost  any  average 
motorist,  without  resorting  to  illegal 
speeds.  Reason:  His  passing  judgment, 
coupled  with  a  consistent  cruising  speed, 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  most  other 
drivers. 

"You  can't  follow  one  of  these  guys 
on  a  cross-country  trip,"  says  C.  A.  Wal- 
ler, data  supervisor  of  Chrysler's  prov- 
ing grounds.  "You  can't  get  around 
traffic  like  they  can.  They  judge  dis- 


tances carefully,  never  following  other 
vehicles  closely.  They  never  close  up  on 
a  car  without  having  absolutely  clear 
sailing  beyond  that  car.  When  they  do 
pass,  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  build 
up  good  speed  at  the  passing  interval, 
so  that  they're  in  the  passing  lane  for 
only  the  briefest  possible  time.  They 
anticipate  curves  and  throttle  back  to 
the  safest  speed  that  the  curve  obviously 
is  built  for.  They  never  brake  going 
into  the  curve  (as  many  motorists  do): 
they  decelerate  before  they  go  into  it. 
Then  they  accelerate  coming  out  of  a 
curve.  They  do  nothing  erratic  when  the 
road  is  slippery.  They  don't  steer,  brake, 
or  accelerate  quickly." 

Some  drivers  enjoy  driving  anywhere, 
including  the  public  highways  (says 
Katlin:  "I  like  to  get  off  the  reservation. 
I  feel  too  fenced  in  here.").  But  his 
good  friend,  Don  Hanson,  34,  disagrees. 

"I  let  my  wife  drive  when  we're  go- 
ing somewhere." 

A  colleague,  Frank  Rohr,  who  has 
been  testing  both  cars  and  Chrysler 
Marine-engine-driven  boats  for  eight 
years,  dislikes  highways  for  a  different 
reason:  "You  do  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour  all  day  on  the  proving  ground,  but 
when  you  go  home,  you  have  to  hold 
it  back  to  40  miles  an  hour.  You  can 
walk  that  fast!" 

Ford's  Fitzgerald  says:  "I  tell  my 
wife  that  if  we  have  to  go  on  a  trip,  she 
can  do  the  driving.  I  don't  like  to  hit 
the  highways  on  weekends  or  holidays, 
and  most  of  the  drivers  here  feel  the 
same  way.  You  see  so  many  people  on 
the  highways  who  aren't  qualified  to  be 
there.  Their  worst  offense,  I  think,  is  ex- 
cessive speed.  Anyway,  when  you're  on 
the  road  here  five  days  a  week,  it's  a 
pleasure  to  stay  home." 

The  professional  driver's  wariness  is 
not  echoed  in  America's  travel  statistics 
—  74.6  million  licensed  drivers  in  the 
U.  S.  last  year  amassed  the  stupendous 


total  of  583  billion  miles,  during  the 
course  of  which  38,300  persons  were 
killed.  But  the  reluctance  of  some  of 
the  world's  best  drivers  to  take  to  the 
open  road  is  just  one  more  reminder 
that  proving-ground  safety  rules  could 
be  mercifully  applied  universally. 

"A  lot  of  young  fellows  come  in  look- 
ing for  an  exciting  life  here,"  says 
Chrysler's  Waller,  "but  actually,  it's  all 
pretty  routine.  We  design  it  to  be  unex- 
citing. You  don't  fool  around  on  this 
job." 

Chrysler's  test-driving  operations  are 
so  routine  that  a  bunch  of  visiting  Boy 
Scouts  recently  was  left  coldly  unen- 
thusiastic  after  a  tour. 

"We  took  them  around  in  cars  that 
were  not  equipped  with  high-speed 
tires,"  says  Waller  wryly,  "so  60  miles 
an  hour  was  the  top  speed  permitted. 
One  little  fellow  told  me,  disappointed- 
ly, that  his  daddy  had  driven  him  out 
here  to  the  track  at  85."  (At  most 
tracks  the  average  life  of  special  high- 
speed tires  used  in  testing  operations  is 
only  about  8,000  miles.  They  are  re- 
placed as  soon  as  the  tread  design  itself 
wears  off.  "Bald  tires,"  says  a  GM  driv- 
er, "roll  good,  but  they  don't  stop 
good.") 

Routine  or  not,  test  driving  jobs, 
which  pay  generally  about  $400  to  $600 
a  month,  are  in  demand.  If  a  man  were 
to  apply  for  a  job  at  GM's  proving 
grounds  (GM  adds  about  80  new  driv- 
ers a  year  out  of  about  500  applica- 
tions), probably  one  of  the  first  men  he 
would  meet  would  be  John  W.  Podesta, 
employment  supervisor.  Podesta's  re- 
quirements would  not  be  exorbitant: 
Only  that  the  applicant  be  over  21  and 
preferably  below  35;  that  he  have  a  high 
school  education,  a  good  driving  record, 
and  a  "good  understanding  of  how  a  car 
works." 

"We  try  to  stay  away  from  profes- 
sionals," he  says.  "We  want  the  average 
driver  first,  or  as  close  to  him  as  we  can 
get." 

If  hired,  the  applicant  would  initially 
work  only  three  months  his  first  year, 
as  a  temporary  employee.  The  three 
months  are  turned  over  to  25,000-mile 
durability  tests  on  GM's  cars  and  those 
of  its  competitors. 

The  next  man  he  might  see  could  be 
Jerry  Swann,  a  GM  group  leader,  who 
would  give  him  a  trial  ride. 

"I'd  put  him  in  a  car  whose  rearview 
mirror  and  seat  were  deliberately  out  of 
adjustment.  First  thing  I'd  watch  for 
would  be  to  see  that  he  adjusted  them. 
Then  I'd  look  to  see  if  he  tested  the 
brakes  by  stepping  on  the  pedal.  Almost 
nobody  but  experienced  test  drivers  ever 
does.  Then  I'd  tell  him  that  this  is  his 
car  to  drive,  and  for  him  to  use  his  own 
judgment. 

"They  usually  drive  moderately.  I 
watch  to  see  if  they  have  their  left  arm 
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out  the  window,  how  they  position  their 
hands  on  the  wheel— the  best  position  is 
at  about  5  after  11— whether  they  ride 
the  clutch  on  cars  with  standard  trans- 
missions, how  they  hit  the  brakes, 
whether  they're  relaxed  or  freezing  at  70 
or  80  miles  an  hour.  Also,  I  check  on 
how  much  talking  they're  doing." 

During  his  first  week  the  new  man 
would  ride,  as  an  observer  only,  over 
the  59-mile  durability  course  with  an 
experienced  driver.  The  second  week,  he 
would  drive  the  course  with  an  experi- 
enced man  doing  the  observing.  The 
third  week,  he  would  be  on  his  own. 
Five  days  a  week,  he  would  drive  ex- 
actly the  same  course  over  hills,  along 
roads  both  smooth  and  torturous,  stay- 
ing on  a  minute-by-minute  schedule. 
Only  the  cars  would  change.  It  might  be 
a  Cadillac  Fleetwood  one  day  and  a 
Rambler  the  next.  Having  completed  the 
durability  run,  the  driver  would  be  given 
an  exit  interview  and  a  rating.  Eventu- 
ally, when  one  of  GM's  divisions  re- 
quested several  new  permanent  drivers, 
the  neophyte  would  be  contacted  and 
offered  a  job.  This  long  "incubation" 
period  obviously  restricts  most  recruit- 
ing to  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Podesta  says  that  a  driver's  perform- 
ance decreases  as  his  age  increases,  and 
that  neither  college  graduates  nor  men 
with  less  than  high  school  education  are 
as  accomplished,  drivingwise,  as  men 
whose  formal  education  stopped  after 
completion  of  high  school.  The  monot- 
ony factor  apparently  works  against  the 
college  graduate.  Also,  in  order  of  their 
top  driving  performance,  men  line  up 
this  way:  Married  men  without  children 
are  tops,  single  men  qualify  as  next 
highest,  and  married  men  with  children 
are  at  the  low  rung.  Podesta  offers  no  in- 
terpretation for  this  sequence. 

The  new  driver  would  find  that  some 
of  his  work  can  be  monotonous  beyond 
belief.  Says  Chrysler's  Katlin:  "The 
constant-speed  tests  are  the  most  monot- 
onous-doing 40  miles  an  hour  for  1 ,000 
miles,  then  50  for  another  1 ,000,  60  for 
1,000,  and  then  between  70  and  120  for 
1,500  miles." 

That  constitutes  one  form  of  durabil- 
ity run.  An  engine  break-in  can  be  even 
more  routine:  25  m.p.h.  for  a  quarter- 
mile,  then  stop  and  idle  for  25  seconds, 
then  up  to  25  m.p.h  for  a  quarter-mile, 
stop,  and  so  on 

"I  think  ironing  the  brakes  is  worst," 


says  Ford's  Fitzgerald.  "You  lr;ivel  a 
2.9-mile  course  at  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  make  a  slow  stop  twice  each  lap  to 
burnish  in  the  brakes.  You'll  only  cover 
165  miles  or  so  a  day  on  that  test." 

Some  tests,  however,  are  a  little  on 
the  hectic  side.  Deliberately  blowing  up 
an  engine,  for  instance.  This  is  done  to 
determine  what  spark  plugs  or  timing 
maximums  and  minimums  should  be 
recommended.  The  test  involves  advanc- 
ing the  spark  timing  and/or  using  "hot" 
plugs,  then  taking  to  the  high-speed 
track  and  floorboarding  the  accelerator 
pedal  until  the  engine  blows.  When  that 
happens,  the  shaken  but  relieved  driver 
turns  off  the  ignition  and  coasts  in. 
Waiting  for  the  eruption  can  keep  an 
already  alert  driver  sharper  than  a  cat 
in  a  kennel. 

Another  spectacular  test  is  the  de- 
liberate crash,  or  rollover— but  humans 
are  not  used.  The  steering  gear  of  the 
car  to  be  crashed  is  tied  down  and  the 
car  is  towed.  When  a  ramp  or  barrier 
is  approached,  a  magnetic  release  un- 
couples the  trailing  car.  If  for  some  rea- 
son the  condemned  car  fails  to  hit  its 
target,  it  is  braked  automatically  by  a 
pre-set  device.  Thus,  it  isn't  even  pos- 
sible for  an  unmanned  car  traveling  at 
high  speed  to  run  away  on  one  of  De- 
troit's proving  grounds. 

It  sounds  exciting.  It  often  looks  ex- 
citing. And  when  the  proving  ground 
visitor  rockets  around  the  oval  at  125 
m.p.h.,  only  15  inches  from  the  guard- 
rail, or  romps  through  a  fiat-curved 
course  at  65,  it  is  exciting.  But  to  the 
professional  driver,  it's  speed  with  a  sci- 
entific purpose. 

As  prosaically  as  any  clerk,  the  test 
driver  comes  to  work,  reads  the  work 
sheet  to  see  what  test  is  to  be  applied  to 
what  vehicle.  An  instruction  folder  tells 
him  the  total  mileage  he  is  to  put  on  the 
vehicle,  and  what  the  test  is— 50  m.p.h. 
on  gravel  roads,  full  throttle  on  the  oval 
track,  or  an  entire  shift  of  torture-track 
driving.  He  does  it  as  matter  of  factly 
as  the  assembly-line  worker  who 
wrenched  some  of  the  bolts  into  place 
on  the  test  car.  Then  the  driver  checks 
out  and  goes  home  to  dinner  and  the 
wifely  recapitulation  of  how  the  kids 
behaved  during  the  day  while  the  old 
man  was  putting  one  of  motordom's 
finest  through  the  wringer. 

As  Chrysler's  Waller  says,  it's  all 
routine.  the  end 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO 

(Continued  fro 

seem  to  think  that  the  writing  of  a  song 
should  be  something  done  as  a  sideline. 

"A  song  is  not  a  quick  and  easy  way 
to  fame;  and  the  writing  of  popular  hits 
is  no  more  a  part-time  business  than 
any  other  profession." 

If  you  do  have  a  song  that  you  seri- 
ously think  has  possibilities,  just  remem- 


WRITE  A  SONG 
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ber  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  musical 
fame,  no  $50  shortcut  to  songwriting 
glory.  If  it  was  that  simple,  you  could 
safely  bet  your  last  dollar  that  the  music 
racketeers  would  be  writing  and  plug- 
ging their  own  songs,  not  yours.  If  you 
want  to  have  some  printed  copies  made 
up  to  show  to  friends,  go  to  a  legitimate 
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Through  films,  pamphlets, 
posters,  e.xhibits  and  lectures, 
our  life-line  of  cancer  educa- 
tion reaches  men  and  women 
in  business  and  industry. 

They  learn  facts  about 
cancer  which  could  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and 
death.  For  additional  infor- 
mation about  a  program  in 
your  plant  call  the 
American  Cancer  Society 
or  write  "Cancer"  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 
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music  printer.  It  will  cost  you  less  than 
a  con  man's  take  and  you  won't  be  help- 
ing to  support  a  racket. 

Reputable  song  publishers,  recording 
companies,  orchestra  leaders,  and  disk 
jockeys  are  always  eager  for  a  new  hit. 
But  they  are  deluged  with  new  tunes. 
Some  publishers  see  as  many  as  10,000 
new  songs  a  year.  However,  since  the 
number  of  songs  that  can  be  published 
each  month  is  limited,  they  would  rather 
gamble  their  dollars  and  their  reputa- 
tions on  the  professional's  talents  than 
on  the  beginner's  hopes.  After  all,  the 
legitimate  song  publisher  asks  for  no 
money  from  the  composer.  He  assumes 
all  of  the  risks  of  bringing  out  and  plug- 
ging a  song  and  pays  the  composer  be- 
sides. His  income  comes  from  hit  tunes, 
not  from  conning  unsuspecting  people 
who  have  an  itch  to  write  a  song. 

In  dealing  with  the  legitimate  pub- 
lishers, amateurs  as  a  group  have  often 
helped  to  defeat  themselves.  To  them, 
their  song  is  the  song.  It  is  their  orif^iiuil 
composition,  and  should  any  legitimate 
song  publisher,  to  whom  they  may  have 
submitted  it,  come  up  with  a  hit  that 
remotely  resembles  it,  the  amateur  — 
prodded  by  friends,  family,  and  "award- 
splitting"  lawyers —  starts  a  law  suit.  As 
a  result,  many  top  music  publishers  have 
a  standing  office  rule:  no  envelope  from 
an  unknown  that  feels  and  looks  like  it 
might  contain  a  song  is  opened;  it  is  re- 
turned immediately. 

Here  again  the  circumstances  work 
in  favor  of  the  tune  shark.  An  amateur 
who  has  been  brushed  off  with  his  first 
attempts  at  contacting  a  legitimate  song 
publisher  is  prime  game  for  the  song 
shark  who  promises  what  appears  to  be 
everything  for  a  fee,  but  delivers  no 
more  than  the  weasel  words  of  his  well- 
thought-out  advertisements  and  form 
letters  commit  him  to  deliver. 

According  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  the  legitimate  tune  publish- 
ers, there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do 
if  you  feel  that  you  have  a  hit  song  — 
pester  Tin  Pan  Alley  until  you  get  a 
hearing.  Do  some  promotion  — exploita- 
tion—on  your  own.  Try  to  get  your  local 
radio  station  to  plug  it.  If  necessary 
have  a  few  "demonstration"  recordings 
made  on  your  own;  it  will  cost  you 
much  less  than  a  song  shark  would 
charge  you.  If  you  have  any  friends  in 
the  music  business,  try  to  enlist  their 


By  Rabbi 

BERTRAM  W.  HORN 

Reform  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel 
Chaplain,  Post  37,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  God!  Thou  arc  not  far  off. 
Thou  art  not  remote  from  me  and 
from  my  need  of  Thee.  It  is  onl\-  my 
blindness,  my  stupidity  that  prevent 
my  seeing  Thee  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  Thou  art  all  about  mc:  in  every 
aspect  of  organic  and  human  nature. 
If  I  but  open  my  soul  to  Thee,  and 
seek  Thee  with  all  my  heart,  I  shall 
find  Thee  in  every  blade  of  grass,  in 
every  working  of  the  daily  miracle  of 
creation,  and  in  every  aspiration  and 
response  of  Thy  children,  my  brothers. 
Help  mc,  O  God.  to  feel  always  close 
to  Thee,  for  Thou  art  always  close  to 
me.  .\men. 


help  in  developing  contacts  with  pub- 
lishers. Knock  on  doors  and  ring  door- 
bells, but  be  sure  that  those  doors  and 
doorbells  will  lead  to  people  who  are  in 
the  business  and  can  help.  Don't  send 
your  poems  or  songs  to  magazines  and 
newspapers;  there  is  little  that  they  can 
do  to  help  you. 

If  you  write  to  a  legitimate  song  pub- 
lisher about  a  song  idea,  keep  your  let- 
ter short.  If  it  is  long  it  won't  be  read. 

But  above  all,  don't  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  song  sharks  — the  musical 
con  men  — who  are  busily  sounding  very 
sour  notes  on  Tin  Pan  Alley.  If  you  are 
serious  about  song-writing,  these  tips 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau  oLNew 
York  City  will  help  you  to  spot  the  tune- 
smith  who  is  more  interested  in  parting 
you  from  your  money  than  he  is  in  help- 
ing you  to  get  your  lyrics  or  your  song 
published  and  accepted: 

1 .  Remember,  no  legitimate  song  pub- 
lisher ever  charges  a  writer  or  composer 
anything  for  publishing  a  song.  They 
only  accept  words  and  music  that  they 


are  interested  in  publishing,  and  they 
accept  all  the  risks  of  publishing  besides 
paying  the  composer  for  his  work  either 
in  cash  or  in  royalties  on  sheet  music 
and  recordings  sold. 

2.  Anything  can  be  set  to  music,  from 
the  cheapest  jingle  to  the  most  inspiring 
set  of  lyrics. 

3.  Music  written  to  order  for  ama- 
teurs seldom,  if  ever,  is  commercially 
published. 

4.  Printing  is  not  publishing.  Publish- 
ing includes  printing,  placing  on  sale, 
and  promoting. 

5.  So-called  "professional  copies," 
which  the  song  sharks  provide,  are 
worthless  to  the  legitimate  song  pub- 
lisher. They  quickly  find  their  way  into 
his  wastebasket. 

6.  Legitimate  song  publishers  copy- 
right the  songs  they  issue  in  their  own 
firm  names,  and  it  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary to  copyright  a  song,  but  better  not 
to  do  so,  when  submitting  it  to  a  legiti- 
mate publisher. 

7.  What  are  termed  "song  hits"  are 
rare,  and  the  statements  regarding  their 
earnings  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Variety,  the  newspaper  for  show 
people,  summed  it  up  nicely  recently 
when  it  said,  "No  legitimate  publisher, 
whether  ASCAP,  BMI,  SEAC,  or  un- 
affiliated, will  ever  ask  money  from  a 
songwriter  to  polish  or  publish  a  song. 
The  request  for  coin  as  the  price  of  a 
collaboration  or  publication  is  held  by 
trade  experts  as  the  sure  hallmark  of  the 
song  shark." 

So  if  you  do  have  a  song  in  your 
heart,  don't  be  a  sucker  for  the  song 
sharks.  They  are  only  interested  in  your 
money,  not  your  song  or  your  lyrics. 

Beware,  too,  of  the  literary  con  men 
who  purport  to  be  the  publishers  of 
commercial  biographical  dictionaries 
and  anthologies.  They  operate  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  song  sharks, 
charging  the  subject  a  fee  for  including 
his  or  her  biography,  or  charging  the 
author  a  fee  for  publishing  his  poem. 
Like  the  legitimate  song  publishers,  the 
established  publishers  of  books  never 
ask  the  author  to  share  the  publication 
costs.  They  risk  their  own  money,  not 
yours. 

In  any  case,  don't  be  fooled  by  the 
"vanity  publishers."  Remember,  you 
can't  buy  your  way  to  musical  or  liter- 
ary fame  and  fortune.  the  end 


toward  me  as  he  probed  the  combat 
pattern  that  had  swallowed  the  B-26. 

"The  first  reports  received,"  I  heard 
him  say,  "stated  that  the  primary  target 
was  socked  in;  so  the  plane  may  have 
veered  deep  northeast  to  the  secondary 
target.  The  bomb  racks  were  still  loaded. 


DO  NOT  PRAY  FOR  ME 

(Cottthiiiid  jroiii  jxi'^r  17) 

and  I'm  convinced  the  crew  wouldn't 
return  with  anything  that  could  be  used 
against  the  enemy." 

The  general,  with  a  tiptoe  stretch, 
pointed  to  the  top  side  of  the  map. 

"When  the  pilot  ordered  the  bomb 
racks  emptied,  1  believe  he  was  near  the 


Yalu  River.  The  secondary  target  is 
deep.  He  may  have  had  trouble  locating 
it  in  the  overcast.  Now,  he  had  a  choice 
of  many  ways  to  return.  He  could  have 
come  home  the  way  he  went,  or  maybe 
there  was  a  friendly  airstrip  near  the 
front.  However,  there's  this  to  remem- 
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bcr.  Our  lionllinc  strips  arc  a  hazard. 
Most  ol  lliem  too  small  tor  a  B-26.  He 
could  have  gambled  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
or  the  beaches." 

The  general  looked  away  Irom  the 
map  as  if  searching  elsewhere  for  the 
answer. 

■  Not  one  ol  our  receiving  stations  got 
a  last  message.  The  radio  must  have 
tailed  or  been  shot  away." 

His  voice  trailed  off.  He  seemed  pres- 
ent only  in  physical  being.  In  spirit  he 
was  flying  a  bomber  over  the  Yellow 
Sea,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  fuel  indicator 
and  the  instrument  panel  of  a  B-26.  The 
cloud  mass  was  heavy  below. 

The  general  turned  toward  his  desk 
as  if  his  mission  had  failed.  1  took  a 
linal  look  at  the  letter.  The  last  para- 
graph reati: 

Do  not  pray  for  nw.  hut  for 
iny  crew,  who  arc  not  profes- 
sional soldiers  hut  civilians 
whom  the  United  States  called 
upon  to  defend  their  homes  in 
this  moment  of  need.  They 
have  wives  who  wait  for  their 
return,  families  not  vet  started. 
J  will  do  my  hest. 

It  was  signed:  "Best  ever.  To  all  of 
you.  Love.  Jim." 

"Maybe,"  the  general  began  again, 
"there  was  a  break  in  the  overcast  or 
the  flak.  They  might  have  parachuted . . ." 

The  Korean  darkness  fell  outside  like 
a  sudden  splash  of  ink.  The  general 


glanced  at  a  neat  pile  of  papers  on  the 
corner  of  his  desk  as  if  they  had  male- 
rialized  of  their  own  volition. 

1  crumpled  the  letter. 

"You've  read  it?"  the  general  asked. 

I  nodded. 

"Make  sure  the  correspondents  gel  it, 
Mac.  It's  the  boy's  letter  to  his  mother." 

★  ★★★★★★ 

GIVE   EM  THE  WORD 

Most    iioii-Lfi^ioiiiKiiris   h.ixe   lilllt-  uikUt- 
staiiding  of  The  Anuritaii  Lii^ion. 
Much  crili(isiii  of  our  oi ^aiii/atioii  is  due 
lo  tliis. 

You  can  counlcr  (his  l)y  scl"'>S  topics  ol 
Tlie  Arneiictni  Legion  Ma»(rJiu'  into  as 
many  liands  as  possible. 

A  year's  snhscription  costs  only  Ad- 
dress: 

The  .American  Legion  Ma!>a/inc 
Ciircniation  Department 

P.O.  Box  105,5 
Indianapolis  (>,  Indiana 

★  ★★★★★★ 

The  big  man  with  the  broad  shouldei  s 
slid  into  his  chair  and  returned  to  the 
task  of  fielding  his  ground  troops  against 
the  enemy.  Among  the  papers  he  would 
review  the  latest  casualty  toll  for  his 
beloved  Eighth  Army.  His  eyes  would 
scan  the  figures  that  always  hurt.  For 
each  of  his  soldiers  was  "his  boy." 

And  that  night  in  Korea  another  ot 
his  boys  was  missing.  The  pilot  of  a 
B-26  bomber  and  the  general's  only  son 
-Lt.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  Jr.  -  never 
came  back.  the  end 


In  Korea,  Lt.  James  Van  Fleet,  Jr.,  liolped  liis  lather  celebrate  iiis  (iOlli  birthday. 


POST  EXCHAIVGE 

For  advertising  rates  write  Combined-Classified, 
1227  Loyola  Ave.,  Chicago  26 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED  

$4,uOb.CO  for  1913  liberty  Head  Nickel.  Uncirculated  Dollars 
1804  to  1839,  1893  S.  1895-P,  1903  0'  pay  $lC0.00-$5, 000.00. 
Certain  dated— Small  Cents  before  1915,— $325,00;  Dimes  before 
1917,— $2,000.00;  Quarters  before  1924, -$1,000.00;  Half  Dollars 
Before  1905,-  $1,000,0;  2c  pieces,— $70,00;  3c  pieces,— $90.00; 
Halfdimes,— $500,00.  Hundreds  of  ottiers  worth  $10  00  $1,000.00. 
Canadian  Coins,— 1921— 5c  Silver,  $50.00.  1889— Dimes,— $25.00. 
1875  Quarters, -$50.00.  1921-50c— $200,00.  Wanted— 20c  Pieces. 
Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.  Our  Large  Illustrated  Guarantee 
Buying  Selling  Catalogue,  Giving  Complete  Allcoin  information- 
Send  $1.00.  Purchase  Catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Worthy- 
coin  Corporation,  Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations  K-261-C,  Boston 

8,  Massachusetts.  

BUSINESS-MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  

MEN-WOMEN!  START  MONEY-MAKING  PLASTIC  LAMINATING 
BUSINESS  at  home  in  spare  time.  Material  that  costs  He  brings 
back  $2,58.  No  canvassing  or  selling  but  mail  orders  bring  in 
$20  a  day.  Write  for  full  particulars  FREE.  Rush  name  on  post- 

card  to  WARNER,  Room  4  A,  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago  26,  III.  

$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Babywear!  No  house  selling! 
Send  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Babygay,  Warsaw  28,  Indiana. 
FREE   BOOK.    Grow  Mushrooms.    Guaranteed  Market,  MUSH- 

ROOMS,  Dept.  204,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Selling  Advertising  Eook  Matches.  Free 
Sample  kit  furnished.  MATCHCORP.,  Dept.  EX-15,  Chicago  32, 
Illinois. 


START  BIG  PAY  BUSINESS  AT  HOME  in  spare  time.  No  experi- 
ence needed  to  operate  little  table-top  machine  for  bronzing 
baby  shoes.  Make  $5.45  profit  on  every  pair.  Full  particulars 
FREE,  Send  postcard  to  MASON,  1512  Jarvis,  Room  4-A,  Chicago 
2b,  III, 


FOR  INVENTORS 


INVENTORS— If  you  believe  you  have  an  invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  it.  Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet 
"How  to  Protect  Your  Invention"  and  "Invention  Record"  form. 
No  obligation.  MclviORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON,  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys,  146-T  Victor  Building,  Washington  1,  D.C. 

 SALESMEN  WANTED  

$1,000.00  a  month  for  making  dramatic  3  second  demonstration 
of  amazing  lightweight  Presto  Fire  Extinguisher.  New  chemical 
used  by  Airforce  snuffs  out  fires  instantly.  Only  $4.95.  Terrific 
commissions.    Millions  want  it.    Free  Kit.    MERLITE,  114  E. 

32nd,  Dept.  X-66R,  New  York  16.  

Will  you  wear  new  suits  and  topcoats  without  one  penny  cost  and 
agree  to  show  them  to  friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a 
day  even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  W.  Z.  Gibson,  500 

South  Throop  St.,  Dept.  C-625,  Chicago  7,  Illinois.  

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY— Cash  commissions.  Easy-to-sell  ADVER- 
TISING BOOK  MATCHES.  UNION  LABEL.  Full  or  part  time. 
Powerhouse  selling  kit  free.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-157,  7530 

Greenwood,  Chicago  19,  

If  you're  interested  in  making  money  in  selling,  see  the  hun- 
dreds of  exceptional  opportunities  in  Salesmen's  OPPORTUNITY 
MAGAZINE.  Send  name  for  your  copy,  absolutely  free.  Tell  us 
what  you're  selling  now.  OPPORTUNITY,  848  N.  Dearborn,  Dept. 

35,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  

 LOANS  BY  MAIL  

BORROW  $50  to  $500.  Employed  men  and  women  over  25,  eligible. 
Confidential— no  co-signers— no  inquiries  of  employers  or  friends. 
Repay  in  monthly  payments  to  fit  your  income.  Supervised  tiy 
State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain  envelope. 
Give  occupation.    American  Loan  Plan,  City  National  BIdg., 

Dept.  AC-1,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  

 PERSONAL-MISCELLANEOUS  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED  for  national  distribution.  All 
subjects  welcomed.    Atten-.  Mr.  Henderson,  Greenwich  Book 

Publishers,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  

FREE.  Complete  Illustrated  catalog,  Leathercraft  kits,  supplies. 

I.  C.  Larson  Co.,  820  S.  Tripp,  Dept.  6230-L,  Chicago  24.  

Crests.  Family  Records  $1.00.  FLAHERTY,  Pine,  Holyoke. 


U.S.  Stamps.  Discount  Priced. 
35-VBF,  Maidenlane,  NYC  38. 


Giant  Catalog  15c.  Raymax, 


Want  your  book  published?  Send  for  free  booklet  CC.  Vantage, 
120  West  31,  New  York.  
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A  COLD  WINTER'S  NIGHT 


nUf  Plight 

The  sa/iJivirh  /'///  about  to  bite 
Has  foitr  sides  I  can  choose  jroiii: 
The  one  wherein  ■my  teeth  alii!;ht, 
And  three  the  contents  ooze  front. 

—  John  Fallon 


lli|l<li-pi*i<*«'<l 

/\frcr  rcccix  iiig  SK),  rlit  forninc  teller 
iiifonuctl  licr  patron  tliat  lie  was  entitled 
to  ask  two  questions. 

"But  isn't  that  a  great  deal  of  nioncN  for 
iust  two  (juestions?"  the  man  ticclared. 

"F  suppose  it  is,"  acknowledged  the  for- 


tune  teller.  "And  now  I'm  read\'  for  \  our 
second  question." 

—  Harold  Hllfer 


IVot  Kasy 

l)il)loiiiacy:  The  art  of  .skatintr  on  thin  itc 
^vitlioiit  getlini^  into  deep  water. 

-  Cv  N.  Pe.\CE 


I^lighly  f;«>n<l4'  Hint 

It  was  about  the  turn  of  the  centur>'  in 
southwestern  Arizona  and  a  rancher  sus- 
pected his  nearest  neighbor  of  foul  play 


w  hen  it  came  to  the  rancher's  cattle  w  hich 
were  grazing  on  a  nearb\'  area.  The  ranch- 
er had  no  proof  that  his  neighbor  was  ab- 
sconding with  his  steers,  but  finally  the 
situation  got  so  bad  that  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing message,  which  he  dispatched  by 
messenger  to  the  adjoining  ranch.  It  read: 
"Dear  Sir:  Please  don't  leave  your  red 
hot  branding  irons  around  any  more  so  my 
cows  can  lie  down  on  them!" 

—  Dan  BENNErr 


Tako.s  Talent 

A  smart  girl  is  one  who  run  get  her  way 
without  half  crying. 

—  Jack  Hekiurt 


Thongh  we  kjiozv  what  to  do  with  the  left- 
over food, 
]Vhich  rarely  will  leave  its  distressed, 

After  parties  we   frequently   fidget  and 
brood 

When  we're  left  veith  a  left-over  finest. 

—  D.  E.  Twiggs 


P«'rhag»<« 

The  main  critics  of  today's  youth  are 
those  wlio  have  had  their  fling  and  can't 
get  used  to  playing  catch. 

—  George  Hart 


.Still.  It  Mak«>K  .S«'«>nt5« 

AVrite  of  agreeable,  clean-minded  people 
Sociable,  sane  and  serene-minded  people, 
Leaving   our   mean   and  obscenc-niinded 
people. 

And  Critics  w  ill  tear  you  apart. 

But  wallow  in  muck  about  horrible  people, 
DopiK-  dreadful,  deplorable  people 

A\'hom  readers  w  ill  loathe  from  the  start, 

Terrible  people 

Unbearable  people 
WholK'  unthinkable,  stinkal)lc  [leoplc 

—  In  Capital  Letters,  that's  ART! 

—  Ber ton  Braley 


A  neck  is  something  that  if  you  don't 
stick  out  you  won't  get  in  Iroiihle  up  to. 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 


Tlio  Wiiiiiiiijui  Way 

ISIo  7iiethod  of  actiiiirinii  friends 
Gets  more  results  than  this  'tin: 

Don't  hem  nor  haw  while  others  jaw  — 
Just  listen,  listen,  listen! 

—  S.  Omar  Barker 
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A  ME  R  1  C  A  N 

LEGION 

MAGAZINE 


RETAIL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Attention  Legionnaires! 


More  than  20,000  Legionnaire  owned  retail  stores  from  coast  to 
coast  are  now  proudly  displaying  the  emblem  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  Retail  Atlvisory  Council  shown  above  in  full  size 
and  color.  The  stores  displaying  this  emblem  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  fellow-Legionnaires  who  deserve  your  support.  So  look  for 
this  emblem  when  you're  out  to  shop  and  spend  your  shopping 
dollars  with  confidence  at  the  sign  of  honest  and  friendly  service. 

LEGIONNAIRE  RETAILERS:  For  FREE  membership  in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council  see  application  form  on  Page  55. 


SEND 

America's 
Best 


THE  MIRACLE  TIP 


ro  OUR 

HOSPITALIZED 
SERVICEMEN 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 


FILTERS 

LIGGETT  a  MVf  fiS  TOBACro  CO. 


EACH  PACK 
PERSONALIZED  ^ 
with  your  Organization's 
Name  and  Seal 


NAME  OF  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
AND  POST  WILL  BE 
PRINTED  HERE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO., 
BOX  21,  DEPT.  A,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  mail  me  order-blanks  for  10-carton  units  of  tax-free 
Chesterfields  or  L&M  Filters  for 

(  )  Hospitalized  Veterans  in  U.S.  Government 
iho^edes'rld         Hospitols  Or  State  Hospitals 

(    )  Armed  Forces  in  Korea. 

YOUR  NAME  -  -  

(Please  print) 

ADDRESS  

(No.  and  St.)  (City  or  Town)  (Slate) 


EACH  10-CARTON  UNIT 

COSTS  ONLY 


REGULAR  KING-SIZE  J 

CHESTERFIELD    j^^g^  jg^^ 

REGULAR  KINO-SIZE  \ 

l&M  FILTERS 


<£>  LicotTT  &  Myirs  Tobacco  Co. 


